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stet's it Cprealesl a It is everywhere ... the first essential to all 


life“ and living; yet the greatest destructive force man has to combat and 
control. Water decrees that there shall be life. It also decrees that there shall 
be no such thing as everlasting life. Pipe is paramountly important to the con- 
trol of water—making it an obedient servant for the comfort of the home, for 
the health of communities, for the efficiency of industry, for the safety of trans- 
portation, and for irrigation that turns arid lands into fertile fields. First came 
steel pipe to make water economically available everywhere ...then came the 
greater endurance of COP-R-LOY to checkmate its destructive corrosion, to 
cut cost of upkeep; to guard longer and more safely the nation’s 
systems of supply and sanitation. Nine years ago COP-R-LOY 
definitely established this new standard in pipe service and, today, 
it is carried in all tubular forms by leading distributors. I[?’s 
Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 




















HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


$200,000 Welding 
Industry Contest 


The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation announced a prize essay 
contest embracing practically every 
field of industry where arc welding 
can be applied as a primary process of 
manufacture, fabrication, or construc- 
tion. Structural is one of the eleven 
main classifications, and twenty-four 
prizes totaling $14,200. will be 
awarded for papers in the four sub- 
classifications on this subject, namely: 
Buildings and Similar Structures; 
Bridges; Houses; and Miscellaneous 
Structures or Smaller Parts Common 
to Many Structures. 

Structural papers may also share in 
the four main prizes of the contest 
totaling $26,000. Moreover an archi- 
tectural and structural engineering 
paper is as likely to win the Grand 
Prize as a paper on any other industry. 

Another of the contest’s main classi- 
fications concerns furniture and fix- 
tures for the house or office. The prizes 
to be awarded for papers on this sub- 
ject are the same as for those on the 
structural angle. 

All communications relative to the 
contest should be addressed, ‘“‘Secre- 
tary, The James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, P.O. Box 4728, 
Cleveland, Ohio.” 


More Boston Gossip 
From Leon Keach 


That essentially pleasant ritual, called 
“victualing” by staunch New Eng- 
landers, has been done with as many 
variations as ever were visited on the 
esteemed Five Orders. At one ex- 
treme we have old Trimalchio, who 
was certainly a master of very fancy 
eating, even if he wasn’t the greatest 
epicure of all time. At the bottom we 
have the fellow who perches on a stool 
and wolfs a luncheon, while the next 
customer looks over his shoulder and 
awaits the chance to implant his 
gluteus maximus on the same disk. Of 
course we had the question of lunch- 
ing solved a decade ago, when the 
Club served food five days a week, and 
masters and neophytes broke bread to- 
gether in very pleasant fashion. Some- 
how that ceased to be until March 4th 
of this year. 

As a constructive move towards re- 
awakening the profession’s class con- 
sciousness in the aforesaid matter of 
victualing, the Boston Architectural 


Club has started a series of Thursday 
luncheons, from twelve-thirty to two 
o’clock, at a present cost of thirty-five 
cents. The gatherings have been large 
and broadly representative. There are 
lads who had never even heard of a 
pulvinated zodphorous when the earlier 
series terminated, and there are famil- 
iars of the older regime such as Freddy 
Witton, Ed Lynch, Frank Whearty, 
Lee Bowman, Jerry Downes, and Her- 
bert Price. If these men furnish the 
“body” of the occasions, the “bou- 
quet” is supplied by such well known 
architectural presences as Mr. Magin- 
nis, Mr. Austin, Mr. Clinch, and Presi- 
dent Richmond of the Club. Bert 
Buffey is in immediate command of 
the luncheons, and Jack Forknall, in 
the kitchen, eclipses the one-armed 
paperhanger, without, however, the 
epidermic uneasiness of that fabulous 
artificer. 

It may not be generally known that 
this year’s A.I.A. convention will be 
held in Boston, from June 1 to June 4. 

Two competitions are of local in- 
terest. The first is an invitation affair, 
among Maginnis & Walsh, Allen, Col- 
lens & Willis, Frohman, Robb & Little, 
Cram & Ferguson, and Coolidge, Shep- 
ley, Bulfinch & Abbott; their problem, 
the improvement of the chancel, in 
Boston’s Trinity Church. 

The second, closing April 10th, was 
open to New England architects or 
architectural designers. Called the 
“Fifty New England Homes” archi- 
tectural competition it was sponsored 
by the B.S.A., the Small House Archi- 
tectural Associates of Massachusetts, 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Boston. It involved the submission of 
photographs and plans of houses cost- 
ing not more than $15,000, and built 
during the last ten years. A copy- 
righted, limited edition of the fifty 
best designs will be struck off, and 
otherwise the drawings will be used to 
stimulate sound, well planned building, 
and last, but not least, they will dem- 
onstrate the economic value of em- 
ploying an architect for design and 
supervision of the small house. 

The belated bill for state registra- 
tion of architects now being urged on 
Beacon Hill would, if passed, eliminate 
the field called ‘architectural design- 
ers” which this last-named competi- 
tion, sponsored by the B.S.A., recog- 
nizes as worthy of consideration. But 
that is merely a quibble. 

A well-known architectural man, 
who does the New Republic cover to 
cover and smokes a corncob, has just 
made a round of office calls. He re- 
ports that more architects are working 
over their drafting boards than this 
world dreams of; that it almost 
amounts to “‘scabbing” on the drafts- 
men, and should be aired from a soap 
box on Boston Common, as soon as 
the current attraction of a sample air- 
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J. Gordon Guthrie, the well known 
stained glass man, while pursuing his 
researches among the Treasures of the 
Metropolitan Museum, unearthed the 
bronze tablet recorded above. Such 
tablets were placed at the entrances o} 
the dwellings of the Vestal Virgins in 
ancient Rome, and served as notice to 
the tax gatherers that these fortunate 
girls were to have complete immunity 
from the heavy taxation of the Caesars. 
We think they had something here 


liner is trundled away. Incidentally it 
refutes the damnable heresy that archi- 
tects are merely interference men for 
their ball carriers, and stamps them as 
distinctly “double,” if not “triple” 
threat. 

The magnum opus of the month is 
said to be Maurice Feather’s record of 
his recent travels, for private circula- 
tion; but the chef d’oeuvre of the 
month is easily Ed Johnson’s etching 
of Boston and environs, excluding 
Chelsea, which was at his back. He 
informs me that you train for such a 
task by splitting the atom and doing 
that routine stunt of engraving the 
Bill of Rights on a pinhead. 

O. R. Freeman, whose untrammeled 
sense of design alternately staggered 
and electrified the M.I.T. Department 
of Architecture a while back, has 
come to concentrate on decoration, 
but makes occasional sallies into mun- 
dane architecture, with all its slop 
sinks, sump pumps, and wet returns. 

William J. Mooney, who captained 
the late great office of Parker, Thomas 
& Rice, is now practicing under his 
own name. 


Large Housing Show 
Planned for New York 


In anticipation of a post-depression 
demand for housing, the famous 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City will be transformed into a vil- 
lage of model homes by the North 
American Homes Exposition. 

Also, with the cooperation of the 
F.H.A. and the endorsement of the 
Manufacturers Housing Promotion 
Council, there will be more than two 
hundred exhibitions of the newest im- 
provements in building materials. 
(The date is from May 12 to 23.) 
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The World’s Fair 
Lays an Egg 


Ever since its birth, the 1939 World’s 
Fair has been promising mankind 
something new, something big, and 
something different. And now the 
World’s Fair has kept its promise. 

The dominant architectural fea- 
ture, as recently announced by Grover 
Whelan, president of the Fair Corpora- 
tion, will be a great white sphere, 
some two hundred feet in diameter, 
poised on a cluster of fountains and 
flanked by a seven-hundred-foot tri- 
angular obelisk. Although both sphere 
and triangle are among geometry’s 
most fundamental forms, they have 
never been employed in formal archi- 
tecture before. 

Accompanying these two new archi- 
tectural motifs are two additions to 
the English vocabulary. Hard put for 
a word to describe the obelisk, the 
Fair technicians suggested “Acute 
Triangular Pyramid.” ‘Tall Tetrahe- 
dron” was the best that the Columbia 
geometricians could do. The press de- 
partment and advertising men are 
more gifted, however, and “Trylon” 
was selected — a combination of “tri,” 
referring to its three sides, and “py- 
lon,” indicating its use as a monu- 
mental gateway. 

To describe this Theme structure, 
the word “Perisphere” was coined. 
The authorities felt that the prefix 
“peri,” signifying ‘beyond, all 
around, about,” conveyed perfectly 
the underlying idea of the fair. 

The Perisphere will house the Ex- 
pedition’s Theme Exhibit, a spectac- 
ular portrayal of the basic structure 
of the ‘World of Tomorrow.” Upon 
entering it, the visitor will step on a 
moving platform which will carry him 
slowly around the Perisphere. The ef- 
fect will be that of suddenly stepping 
out into space. Far beneath him he 
will see cities, towns, and farmland 
and all the activities that link them. 
The scene will stretch off to the hori- 
zon on all sides, blending into the 
clouds and light patterns of the dome. 

Architects Wallace K. Harrison 
and J. Andre Fouilhoux are the men 
who conceived the Perisphere and the 
Trylon. Mr. Harrison said that in 
planning the Fair’s Theme Center the 
idea of using some spherical structure 
came up almost at the beginning. 

“We ransacked every book we 
could find and the entire brains of 
our office for ideas,” he continued. 
“We covered the walls with sketches, 
had rough models made and even em- 
ployed a painter to consider the prob- 
lem from the point of view of color. 

“We considered a tower fifteen 
hundred feet high; we thought of 
building a cluster of bowls for open 
air exhibits; we proposed a great an- 


cillary sphere which would show the 
movement of the planets; we con- 
ceived of towers on top of balls and 
balls on top of towers. 

“Other ideas included a large, glass 
tower with a spiral track running up 
to the top, a hoop on top of a sphere 
with a car swooping around the hoop, 
various forms of theatres, great ris- 
ing platforms, twin towers joined at 
the top, and even a great eagle holding 
a sphere on its back.” 

And there you have a picture of 
what goes on in an architectural of- 
fice while it is in the process of laying 
a two-hundred-foot egg, which, when 
hatched, promises to be a very success- 
ful central motif of the World’s Fair. 


Hugh Ferriss’ rendering of the Them 
perisphere and trylon as they may ap- 
pear on a pageant night at the 1939 
World’s Fair on Flushing Meadows 


Looking down on a model of the 
Theme Sphere and 700-foot obelisk 
which will dominate the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. The model in- 
dicates in rough form the general plan 
of the Theme Plaza with its double 
row of fifty-foot elms for background 





Suntile 


Don Graf Data Sheets 


Twelve Don Graf Data Sheets have been 
especially prepared and are available on 
request. They briefly describe and pic- 

ture in the architect's own language the 
various shapes, sizes and other impor- 
tant information on tile. They are 
punched to fit the regular Don Graf 
Data Sheet Binder and are indexed to 
conform with the Data Sheet Library. 
They are yours for the asking. 


2 Sweet's (atalog 


Filed in the 1937 edition of Sweet's, 
Section 17, Catalog No. | is the 
twelve page color booklet, ‘Color 
Balance in Tile’. It contains per- 
tinent information on Suntile 
and color-balance. Its back 
cover explains Suntile five 
point service to architects, 
their clients and prospective 
builders. 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


SEE\OUR 
, CATALOG IN 
| sul 


to provide informative data in 
convenient form to architects and 
draftsmen entering the Pencil Points- 
Suntile Architectural Competition, the 
manufacturers of color-balanced Sun- 
tile offer these three helpful aids. 


«) Suntile Dealers 


During the duration of the Pencil Points-Suntile 
Competition, Suntile dealers in all parts of the 
country have been asked not to call on archi- 
tects in relation to the competition except 
upon invitation. Suntile dealers’ showrooms 
are equipped with the ‘Rainbow Chest’ —a 
flexible display system to demonstrate authen- 
tic color balance and to permit rapid and 
complete changes of many and varied color 
schemes. Every Suntile dealer is prepared to 
cooperate at your request. For a list of those 
dealers in your neighborhood, just write 


Cordially yours, 
The Cambridge Tile Mig. Company 


P. O. Box 71, Lockland Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 








On Going 
Into Competitions 


Early last April, just after the close of 
the Pencit Pornts-Portland Cement 
Association Competition, the following 
letter, addressed to Russell F. White- 
head, Professional Adviser, was re- 
ceived at this office. The writer, Rich- 
ard F. Powers of Chicago, who is a 
veteran of many competitions, set 
down some thoughts which seem perti- 
nent for presentation at this time on 
the eve of another invitation to the 
designers of America to try their skill. 
We commend the letter for your read- 
ing as a delightful presentation of a 
bit of personal philosophy, whether 
you intend to compete this year or 
not. 

Dear Mr. Whitehead: 

“Please accept this regretfully de- 
layed thanks for your kind letter of 
March 26th enclosing check for the 
Special Mention awarded my submis- 
sion in the Penctt Pornts-Portland 
Cement Association Competition. I 
am a most happy recipient—indeed, 
anyone should be—to win recognition 
out of more than fifteen hundred de- 
signs presented from all parts of the 
country. 

“Because this recent entry of mine 
will probably be the last, in competi- 
tions requiring a free-hand pen and 
ink rendering of the complete prob- 
lem, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
tell you of the satisfaction I have de- 
rived through competing in competi- 
tions conducted under your guidance, 
and that a large part of that satisfac- 
tion must be credited to the realism 
and human interest you wrought into 
your programs. A pleasant memory 
that is frequently astir has to do with 
my first success in competitions—and 
you have a place in that image. It 
came about through having received a 
telegram from The Brickbuilder office 
in Boston, stating that I had won a 
Second Prize. Terribly flustered, and 
sickeningly aware of the fake tele- 
grams that could be, and, on a former 
occasion, had been cleverly fashioned 
by the old Parker, Thomas, and Rice 
crew, I stole out of the office to a 
telephone. I called you for the authen- 
tication I dared not hope for, yet it 
came, as, laughingly thrusting aside 
my alarms, you assured me that I was 
in fact a winner. I suppose one never 
quite forgets the emotion that comes 
with the first receiving of honor in a 
competition. Although it is an emo- 
tion not usually experienced until well 
beyond the milestones of youth, it is, 
nevertheless, all at one with the thrill 
of a ten-year-old hoisting his first 
squirming sunfish out of the mill 
pond, or filching, for the first time, 
out of a nest in the rushes, the treas- 
ured egg of a red wing. 

“Somehow this last valedictory para- 





graph carries the murmur of an ad- 
mission that—old age having caught 
up with me—I am, perhaps, no longer 
ambitious to charm the flowing pen 
point into its accustomed capers, to 
add torment to the labor of sober 
juries cutting away thickets of deline- 
ation to reveal—should they exist— 
the heart, lungs and liver of vital 
planning. If such whisperings, from 
what you read herein, should come to 
you, I shall have only my own word 
phrases to blame. I hasten to assure 
you, although I know I have no need 
to do so, that I feel no raspings of 
age within me. My urge is merely this, 
that—like the immortal Stevenson’s 
ancestors, brushing the dust of granite 
from their hands and viewing with 
content Skerryvore and other gleam- 
ing monuments they had erected—I 
feel a job has been finished, and that 
the future has other demands. 


“My mention of the term ‘old age’ 
seems destined to generate a thought- 
ful word or two for young profes- 
sional ears; but first I must make it 
plain that when referring to age I mean 
that quality or state of being in which 
intellectual power—supposing it to be 
convertible into, say, bonds or war- 
rants—would sell at a discount. In the 
sense in which I shall use it, age has 
no reference whatever to physical in- 
firmity or enfeeblement. 

“Young men in Architecture—those 
genuinely interested in the profession’s 
future because they see in that future 
an ever-expanding instrumentality de- 
voted to human service; and, in pro- 
portion therewith, opportunities for 
their own professional and intellectual 
development—may ignore considera- 
tions of age so long as they continue 
to live and work in the vibrant Pres- 
ent of the profession. The spirit of 
Architecture is Life itself; and Archi- 
tecture will always be motivated by 
the spirit of Life so long as it remains 
contacted with the day and age it 
serves. Only Tradition—the venerable, 
discarded garments of Architecture— 
may be associated with age. There are 
evidences and proofs on every hand 
that age, in Architecture, is only for 
those, who, inactive and reclining on 
the shore, are content to watch the 
current of Life glide past, and rarely 
permit their thinking or their actions 
to be touched by it. To really live in 
our profession we must become wholly 
immersed in it, not fearing to wade 
in and come to grips with this or that 
phase, but striving to be on comfort- 
able terms with all phases. 

“In particular, I would like to reach 
the ears of those—even though I 
know them to be merely a scattered 
few—who, so to speak, are ever fear- 
ful of getting their mental feet wet; 
and to stave them off, if possible, lest 
they arrive too early in professional 
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life at the turn in the road from which 
the first enveloping gray mists of age 
are discernable. One notion among this 
group is to the effect that each indi- 
vidual human mind has only its own 
mysteriously allotted quota of ideas to 
go to market with, and that when 
these are finally and totally removed 
—like so many lobsters out of a trap 
—only emptiness and senility remain. 
How utterly absurd. Rather, the re- 
verse is true: that sound thinking and 
energetic application of reason to mat- 
ters in mind are, in truth, the sources 
out of which come ever-increasing 
stores of fuel for the mental fires. It is 
one of the veriest realities incident to 
Art, that as we devote lives acquiring 
the facility through which we are en- 
abled to give form to its many grace- 
ful expressions, we attain, not decay 
and languor—but growth and vigor. 

“To my mind the good that has 
come to a host of men through vari- 
ous competitions sponsored by the pro- 
gressive architectural journals and by 
numerous important producing units 
of the building industry, has been ot 
incalculable benefit. In a sense these 
competitions are the ‘amateur hours’ 
of Architecture, out of which may de- 
velop some first stirring of genius in 
architectural delineation. Yet in these 
competitions there are elements of 
danger also—the danger of young men 
too easily losing faith in themselves 
and in their work; of young men too 
easily tiring of the contest and giving 
up to search for a more comfortable 
post at the edge of the stream. To 
those who might be tempted to relax 
there is this final word. In all compe- 
titions there is one prize never an- 
nounced, yet of a value—if we will 
only truly and conscientiously assay it 
—incomparably greater than any First 
or group of Firsts. It is the heartening, 
gratifying sense of best effort, coupled 
with a resolution to plug away and to 
keep plugging away, in order that each 
successive assignment—whether it be 
competitive work developing one’s per- 
sonal skill, or regular office routine— 
will be driven progressively closer to 
the objective sought. Success—in its 
finest sense—is just that simple. 

“As a member of the huge, ever- 
growing Pencit Ports family I shall 
be happy to have you cal] upon me 
whenever I can be of service.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD POWERS 
April 3, 1936 





Additional “Here and There” 

items will be found on pages 

50, 52, 56, and 60 in the ad- 

vertising section at the back of 
the book. 

















RANDOLPH EVANS, whose attractive designs for 
houses to fit the modest income have helped materially 
in raising the level of taste among suburban home- 


owners in the New York area — and elsewhere also 














Gustav Andersou 


A detail of one of Randolph Evans’ small houses on Long Island in which restraint gives dignity 
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Pick up, at random, any fairly recent issue 
of any of the popular magazines that 
cater to the home-loving or home-seeking 
public and you are more likely than not to 
find in it illustrations of at least one house by 
Randolph Evans. Turn the pages of any of the 
popular books of small houses that have been 
compiled and published in the wake of the 
current residence-building revival and it’s two 
to one you'll find this successful young archi- 
tect represented there, too. For he has appar- 
ently mastered the secret of giving the people 
of his bailiwick what they want in the way of 
well-planned houses in good taste at a reason- 
able cost to build—and those people, appre- 
ciative, have literally beaten a path to his door. 
The result is that today, at thirty-five, he can 
look back with moderate satisfaction on ap- 
proximately two million dollars worth of 
houses built from his designs and under his 
supervision during the past nine years. Even 
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taking into consideration that a large number 
of them were done for one big client, the 
Harmon National Realty Corporation, that’s 
a lot of houses for one architect to be respon- 
sible for in these times; particularly so when 
he has maintained throughout their number 
as high a level of architectural merit as indi- 
cated by the examples shown herewith. 

Evans set out to be an architect at the be- 
ginning of his career when he went to work 
in a structural drafting room down in his 
native state of, Alabama. Step by step, through 
several successive jobs, he let his natural im- 
pulses lead him into architecture and finally 


This type of house, which Evans handles rather well, 
has been found to hold particular charm for the home- 
seekers of the areas adjacent to New York. The ex- 
ample you are looking at was built at Orchard Hill in 
Westchester County where it was purchased almost im- 
mediately and could have been sold many times over 
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Evans terms this little house “the least common denominator in housing.” 
All requirements are met in their simplest form, making it economical 
throughout. Low taxes, low heating costs, low interest payments, plus 
the fact that it can be made to look like new by ten dollars worth of 
paint and a few week-ends of brushwork by the owner make it prac- 





tically depression proof. Naturally, it has proven to be a popular mode! 
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bring him—after sandwiching in several years 
of general study at the University of Alabama 
and Ateliers—to the office of Bem Price, one 
of the best practitioners in Birmingham, as an 
eager neophyte, thirsty for every bit of archi- 
tectural lore he could soak up. And so well 
did he apply himself, under the tutelage of his 
employer who carried on a flourishing and 
varied practice, that when the Florida boom 
began, two years or so later, he was on the way 
to being a well-trained, all-round draftsman, 
ready to take advantage of the opportunities 
it opened up. 

One of the earliest of these, for him, was a 
job with one of the leading Florida architec- 
tural firms. This “job” developed into a “‘posi- 
tion” when he was made Chief Draftsman, an 
exalted station for one of his tender years (he 
was twenty-three at the time) but one in 
which he performed creditably for as long as 
he remained there. 

From the time he left Florida—partly be- 
cause of a more or less deliberate intent to 
gain varied experience and partly because, as 
he suggested to me, of love for adventure— 
Evans moved around a good deal for the next 
few years. Things were booming almost every- 
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A little white house, suggestive of early Dutch Colonial 
precedent yet wholly American and of this century, is 
surely at home on the south shore of Long Island. Tbe 
fence and treillage that mark the entrance add richness 
inexpensively. The plan holds closely to the rectangle 


where and jobs with good architects in most 
cities were readily obtainable. He went to Ten- 
nessee, thence to New Orleans, to New York, 
to Montreal, and back to New York again. In 
each place he seems to have selected excellent 
offices to work for, always with an eye to 
broadening his capabilities and increasing his 
knowledge of architecture and of human na- 
ture—of which he is, incidentally, a shrewd 
judge. Wherever he went he took pains to 
make friends, a matter not too difficult, | 
should judge, for one of his obvious earnestness 
and sincerity. 

Finally, in 1928, he was picked from among 
two hundred or so candidates to be the archi- 
tect for the Harmon National Realty Cor- 
poration, an organization that had several 
large tracts in New York’s suburban areas to 
be developed into saleable residential proper- 
ties. On the strength of this connection he 


(Continued on page 210) 
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The undeniable charm of the old Dyckman house at 
204th Street and Broadway, New York, led one of 
Evans’ clients to demand an exact duplicate of its ex- 
ternal aspect. The plan, of course, was made to con- 
form with the needs of today as felt in nearby Scars- 
dale. Two of the three chimneys lost their function 
but not their form in the process of metamorphosis 
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A detail of one of Evans’ most popular models, 
this example built in Bronx Hills, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Following, in general, early American lines, he has 
exercised freedom in adapting his precedent to 


modern requirements without losing the spirit 
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The complete house of which a detail was shown on the preceding page. 
A simple rectangular plan with porch and service wing appendcd, there 
is nothing startlingly original about it. Its merit lies in its very simplicity 
and straightforwardness and in the fact that it is so well done in this 


instance that it seems entirely unself-conscious and natural to the site 
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An architect’s own house is always of interest to other architects as 
being indicative of his real self, free of inhibitions imposed by clients. 
Well, here’s the house Randolph Evans plans to build soon in Bronxville 


for himself. So look it over and see if you can figure out what sort of 
fellow he is. Looks pretty rational to us: perhaps it will to you too 
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Really a rather small house, this example of Evans’ architectural skill 
gives the appearance of being much larger than it is. When this sort of 
thing is properly placed and arranged it shows off to very good advantage 
as here and makes its owner’s heart glow with pride. The detail shown as 
a frontispiece to this article is from a similar house whose plan is opposite 
hand and has windows on either side of the living room chimney 
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We'll answer your question first. The window through the chimney slopes 
down to the top of the living room mantel and the construction did not 
affect the draft one way or the other. Because it was built on the south 
shore of Long Island, where water is found just below ground level, this 
house has no cellar except for the small room containing the heating ap- 
paratus. The simple plan is economical and builds for surprisingly little 
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A small house, well-planned, simply detailed, and in perfect 
taste, built in 1932 from a design by Evans, turned out to be an 
extremely wise investment by its owner. For what he would 
have paid in rent in New York for the same accommodations in 
much less attractive surroundings he is now on the way to full 


Ou nership of his home. Note that it is com plete on one floor 
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In the same spirit as the one shown opposite is this little one- 
story house which has intimate charm and warmth, all achieved 
inexpensively and without straining for effect. This particular 
home is on Long Island. There is another just like it in New 


Se 


Jersey. Evans has given it something that would make it fit 
easily into almost any American small residential neighborhood 














opened his own office and began a practice 
that has been going steadily ever since. 

The Harmon people engaged Evans on a 
wholly professional basis, agreeing with com- 
mendable vision that the houses he was to do 
for them should be good architectural houses 
—soundly constructed according to his speci- 
fications and under his supervision. For his 
part, he has carried out the arrangement con- 
scientiously, as befits a member of the A.I.A., 
with the result that the houses he has pro- 
duced under it have won for their sponsors an 
enviable reputation. Whatever money they 
have made from the sale of their properties 
has come from the intelligent development of 
the land—not from cutting corners on con- 
struction costs by substituting inferior mate- 
rials or labor or building methods in ways that 
are all too familiar to the “jerry builders” that 
infest many suburban communities. And 
Evans has demonstrated, to the satisfaction 
and benefit of all concerned, that good archi- 
tectural design and architecturally-supervised 
construction are worth all that they cost. 

While Harmon has been the client that has 
contributed considerably to his small-house 
practice, Evans has done many residences for 
individual owners. Some of these have been 
people who have purchased land from Har- 
mon and who selected their architect through 
admiration for what he had done on nearby 
properties; others have owned or purchased 
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A small painted brick-veneer house ornaments a com- 
munity at Chatham, New Jersey, thanks to the time 
and care Randolph Evans spent on its proportions and 
details. Its simplicity and lack of ostentation are in 
pleasant contrast to the pretentious types common in 
many suburbs where people keep up with the Joneses 


land elsewhere and have come to him as a re- 
sult of seeing houses or published designs. 

Throughout all his work, Evans has been a 
keen student of construction materials, meth- 
ods, and costs. Today, he would be hard to 
stump on any question involving these things. 
In the early days of his practice he made a few 
errors just as every architect does, but it is 
safe to say he never made the same mistake 
twice. One of his first houses, for example, 
built in accordance with common practice 
with a 6-inch basement floor, developed that 
unfortunate weakness that has brought gray 
hairs to many a home owner—a periodically 
wet cellar. Determined never to let it happen 
again, Evans devised a boat-like construction 
for his basements, consisting of a ten-inch 
concrete slab floor extending out under and 
supporting the foundation walls which are 
poured at the same time and are integral. It is 
his proud boast that with this system he has 
never had water in any of his cellars. 

Though he feels that none of the materials 
of construction commonly available are ideal, 
and looks to the chemist and other laboratory 
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A close-up of the house shown opposite empha- 
sizes the simplicity of the elements with which 
Evans makes his designs so attractive to people 
of good taste and limited budget. It looks utterly 


casy but requires restraint and 290d judgment 
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researchers to develop more perfectly adapted 
and more economical substances for the 
future, Evans has stuck pretty much in his 
work to wood, brick, stone, and concrete. The 
architectural effect that he has obtained has 
proceeded largely from the straightforward 
and honest expression of these materials and 
the natural and traditional ways of assembling 
them structurally into a building. His designs 
being mostly for people to whom the cost of 
their house was extremely important, he de- 
veloped great skill at securing individuality 
and charm with modest means—employing 
stock stuff pretty largely for detail and as- 
sembling out of simple elements the little un- 
pretentious enrichments that spell distinction 
to suburbia. 

Out of his dealings with many clients and 
his observations of how they approach their 
home building problems he has come to some 
rather common-sense conclusions in regard to 
what they should have. He feels that there is 
a definite relationship between their incomes 
and the number and size of rooms they can 
afford. One would think that they would 
understand this without having it pointed out 
but he can cite numberless instances where 
their very human tendency to overreach 
themselves has led them to grief. If he catches 
them in time he exerts his influence on the 
side of conservatism in finance. When the 
budget has been agreed upon he believes in 
putting the available money into usable space 
rather than into unnecessary “architecture.” 
The small house is a “poor man’s house” and 
the simplest ones are likely to be the best. 

Evans feels strongly that the responsibility 
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In this inexpensive five-room house, Evans satisfactorily 
solved a special problem. A tight budget, plus the fact 
that water is invariably found a few feet below ground 
level along the south shore of Long Island, prohibited 


a deep excavation for the big cellar required by the 
owner. A shallow excavation and a well-designed foun- 
dation wall several feet above grade led to a happy result 


of the architect as a professional man is not 
concerned alone with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual owner but extends to the welfare of the 
community as well. He considers it his duty 
not only to satisfy his client but in doing so 
to design the house in harmony rather than in 
conflict with surrounding properties. He per- 
forms this duty well; in fact, the thing about 
his work that first attracted my interest was 
the pleasant, unforced variety to be observed 
among a group of his houses built in a single 
neighborhood—a variety, however, not at- 
tained at the expense of destroying the 
friendly unity of design feeling permeating 
the whole. It takes real skill and painstaking 
care to accomplish this desirable end. Too 
often one finds clever mannerisms repeated 
ad nauseam in such developments. 

While this piece has to do with Evans’ resi- 
dential work, it would be wrong to omit refer- 
ence to his more general practice—seven or so 
million dollars worth of it, including a large 
institutional group of five major buildings for 
the Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York which is being built on a 42-acre site in 
the “City of Churches.” It all goes to show 
that he who does small things well is likely to 
be safely entrusted with great things also. 
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We present here a group of drawings, fresh from Paris, 
showing the way the French architects and designers 
visualize their coming World’s Fair which opens May 
Ist and lasts through November Ist. Below is a study 
for the lighting of the Eiffel Tower at night. This and 
the following illustrations were brought to the United 
: States by the Committee of Foreign Relations of the 
A.1.A. working with the Franco-American Committee 
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The Electricity and Lighting Building at the Paris 
Fair is distinctly and piquantly French in spite of 
its stylistic internationalism. The appareil sketched . oe 
so light-heartedly below is a jigger for manufactur- 
ing those high voltage discharges so indispensable to 





the modern physicist in his atom smashing researches ‘— - 




















The Hall for the display of Optical Sciences, 
designed by Boutterin, Debré, and Neyret, 
will be a part of the Grand Palais. The 
Pavilion of Light, shown below, will have 
seven spectrums (spectra, if you insist) 
painted in horizontal stripes on its sides as 
a key to what goes on inside. Outside, it is 
Paris and Spring and we wish we were there! 
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The Palais de la Radio at Paris, lo- 
cated on the Seine above the Alex- 
ander Bridge, has a large antenna 
supported by twin columns which 
are cleverly worked into the gen- 
eral design. The Hall of Mathema- 
tics, expressed naturally enough in 
geometrical forms, will house ex- 
hibits having to do with this most 
ancient of sciences and its uses 





























C. Dorian, J. Dorian, J. P. Paquet, 
and B. Vitra collaborated to produce 
the design for a building to house the 
metal crafts exhibits. The Heliostat 
sketched below has nothing to do with 
this building but will be set up some- 
where in the fair to pull a Joshua by 
making the sun’s rays stay focussed 
on a single spot on the dome above in 
spite of the earth’s rotating movement 
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Curious how each country’s architects just can’t help putting 
something of their national spirit into their designs, even when 
they are engaged in such a cosmopolitan affair as the Paris 
World’s Fair. You'd just know without being told that the 

pavilion represented above is British while the two below are 
as German and Italian respectively as Hitler and Mussolini 














The Wines of France 
will of course be avail- 
able elsewhere but this 
delightful pavilion 
will be their official 
home. Messrs. Aver- 
eaux, Bertrand-Ar- 
noux, and Zavaroni, 
the architects, have 
surely caught, in the 
gay wine fountain, thi 
spirit of the world’s 
superlative vintners 
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The French colony of Cameroun, 
better known among philatelists than 
among architects, will be represented 
at the Paris Fair by the handsome 
structure so handsomely delineated 
above. The little tobacco stand be- 
low reflects the feeling of lightnesy 
and gaiety to be found throughout 
































Childhood and youth are to be provided with opportunity for play— 
the little tots will find toys in the delightfully fantastic steucture 
above while their older brothers and sisters will disport themselves in 
the Auberge de la Jeunesse shown by the pleasant elevation below 
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Here in America we are indeed greatly fa- 
vored, for here there is no constant fear of 
war, nor a constant draining of a nation’s 
meagre resources to prepare for a war which 
everybody knows to be inevitable. On the 
contrary, the problem is to find a way to 
distribute the plenty which we know to ex- 
ist, and which is in sharp contrast to Europe 
where plenty is only thought of as a dream 
of America. 

To live on a volcano, such as exists all over 
Europe, must have its effect upon the way 
design is construed and executed. There is a 
general level of poverty from which is drained 
so continually the fats of life, and this must 
also have an enormous effect upon the stand- 
ards of all design and all architecture. 

It is hardly possible to expect that the 
American people, with their great natural 
wealth, will be content with the thin results 
which will be evident throughout Europe for 
the next generation. The standards of life 
and comfort in America will continue to be 
in contrast with European standards. 

Much has been written about the great 
housing efforts of European countries, and 
more recently of those made in England, but 
little has been said of the bad construction, 
the terrible shoddy in building which national 
poverty has created in all European countries, 
with the possible exceptions of Holland and 
Sweden. 

The good qualities of housing in Europe 
do not lie in the planning and the construc- 
tion of the houses themselves, but in the more 
general approach to a solution of the entire 
problem, and to an appreciation of the rela- 
tionship of a housing community to the na- 
tional life as a whole. 

In this consideration we have much to learn, 
but otherwise we face difficulties in creating 
housing for lower income groups caused 
largely by the possible plenty which surrounds 
us and of which there exists nothing similar 
in Europe. 

Granting comfort standards as simple and 
as primitive as found generally acceptable 
throughout Europe, the problems of housing 
in this country would be partially solved, or 
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part of the construction problem at least. 
Eliminating the many mechanical comforts 
inherent in our national conceptions of stand- 
ards of living, we probably build cheaper and 
better than they do in Europe, despite the 
wide differential in wages. 

Several years ago, while making a housing 
tour of Europe, the most evident things to 
be seen by an architect were the bad building 
methods and the utter disregard of the possi- 
bilities of raising, by architectural statesman- 
ship, the human animal above the mass herd. 
Here, again, was seen the common mistake 
made concerning mass production and stand- 
ardization, namely, that they imply a iack 
of choice. ‘This is a mistake in thought which 
is causing the world untold trouble and which 
is a basic belief governing Fascism and Com- 
munism, for from this conception concern- 
ing material things has developed the idea that 
a mass production man, regimented into a 
“Brave New World,” is most desirable. 

The acceptance of this conception, that 
this lack of choice is necessary, breeds an es- 
pecially underprivileged class, a class lacking 
in independent spirit, wholly dependent upon 
society (and generally a dictator) and there- 
fore easily regimented—and this of course is 
a difference in social standards which we 
Americans, who still have some selection, must 
strive to maintain. 

This belief that in standardization there 
are inherent virtues is a result of an acknowl- 
edgment of national poverty, and it has be- 
come the basis of a hope that through its 
further development additional wealth may 
be created and also that a perfection of life 
can be achieved. 

But the entire belief in standardization is 
one in which I believe there has been enor- 
mous confusion of opinion. Again we find 
the engineer a protagonist, for it is the en- 
gineer who fixes standards in the belief that 
“we must aim at the fixing of standards in 
order to face the problem of perfection.” 

However, the inventor (he who has helped 
homo sapiens stand erect) is in constant re- 
volt against a fixation of objective, for he 
realizes that standards are the wheel ruts of 














a civilization, and he professes that perfec- 
tion comes not from the fixation of a stand- 
ard but through constant, planned change. 

Too often a fixation of a standard means 
that no further thought is being given to 
the fundamentals within the problem. This 
is illustrated in the Parthenon which fulfilled 
the possibility of perfection within the Greek 
doric and stultified further progress. It wrote 
nis to an epoch as well as to a people. 

Experiment or social values may fix a 
standard, and then further experiment or a 
new social factor may upset it. 

Always the relation of a standard to ulti- 
mate perfection is to be judged by the amount 
and quality of experimentation which con- 
tinues. 

But standardization, in architecture es- 
pecially, means the arrival at a rest period 
or a fatigue point. It means a Style. 

When architectural standardization is fixed 
wholly from social standardization it means 
that experimenting has come to an end, and 
too often as a result there happens a sense 
of futile superiority. 

No matter how charming a Japanese house 
is, as the social concepts of a new and chang- 
ing Japan takes hold upon the people, a dif- 
ferent character of house will also develop 
and a new set of values will come into being. 

For we must remember that not only are 
standards capable of change but also those 
ideals of perfection which may be the goal of 
those standards. 

We are inclined to interpret the meaning 
of the word “standards” as meaning something 
which is fixed, when what we really desire 
is the setting up of a value or a point of meas- 
urement against which we can mark degrees 
of change and that itself should move. 

We are apt to treat such a point of meas- 
urement as a fact created by logic when it is 
based only on a premise which may be true 
according to the knowledge possessed at the 
time in which it is established. 

We speak continually about the desirability 
of making building standards and standard 
specifications and standard details, but so great 
has been the constant change in our building 
methods that very few of the standards used 
in 1920 are valid today. 

The building industry (I use this fighting 
phrase of yesterday to denote that industry 
which makes materials and methods for the 
architects to use) has enough new ways under 
experimentation to make possible the elimina- 
tion by 1950 of today’s standards. 

The American world expects continued ex- 
periments. Its philosophy is such as to be con- 
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tent with finding a new approach rather than 
to be stultified by a standard. 

Against further experimentation there is 
always the desire on the part of some “Tory” 
to let well enough alone, and it is perfectly 
true that standardization becomes a logical de- 
fense for the “Tory” mind. 

The “Tory” mind is as evident in the In- 
ternational group as it is in the architects 
who have designed the later buildings in 
Washington. 

I was impressed the other day to hear Wal- 
ter Gropius profess an appreciation of the 
possible differences between the German cul- 
ture and the American way of life, and an 
understanding on his part that a German 
standard could not be imported easily into 
America. He stressed the dominant interest 
in architecture as a relationship of human de- 
sires to the spacial envelopment of them. It 
indicated an understanding that even a for- 
mula developed through a life’s work may 
not have a universal application. 

In fact, in this country we have been too 
inclined to think, recently, that any thought 
may be given a universal direction. 

The development of a housing program 
has been hindered and finally brought to abor- 
tion because there was too much of an at- 
tempt to bring European thoughts, methods, 
and standards into national conditions which 
were entirely dissimilar. 

Instead of endeavoring to develop a free 
growth of ideas, a centralization of authority 
as maintained under a central bureau clamped 
a uniformity of ideas over the entire country, 
on the plea that all the real knowledge ex- 
isted in Washington. The same all wisdom de- 
veloped in the Procurement Division, and so 
divided the country into regions where the 
buildings might be colonial, Spanish, federal, 
but (sh-ssh) only Chicago might use the mod- 
ernistic. 

How pleased Sullivan would have been! 

+ + + + + 
It is questionable whether for some time 
to come any true standardization in archi- 
tecture will be realized. The modern world 
is too much in flux. Several years ago I made 
the statement that the so-called International 
style was not in the contemporary spirit be- 
cause it had reached a point of standardiza- 
tion, a fixation, a too plausible quality of style, 
when the rest of the world was in turmoil. 

However, it is possible that my thinking is 
incorrect and that architecture has achieved 
an order of standardization which foretells 
what the rest of our civilization will finally be 
and how it will be known historically. 
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Pencil drawing by W. Ralph Merrill of an entrance 
detail of the Highland Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church situated in the pleasant city of Dallas, Texas 














CITY PLANNING 


OPrrOorR TUNITTIES 


COMMENTS ON NEW YORK CITY’S NEW CHARTER 


Ciry planning is a subject that will again be 
to the fore among evidently coming events 
— apt to become wide-spreading. 

The new charter of the City of New York, 
which goes into effect in January, 1938, pro- 
vides for a Department of City Planning and 
establishes a City Planning Commission as an 
important branch of the local government; 
and the many cities throughout the country 
that already have official or unofficial city 
planning bodies will take note and be spurred 
into action by what is done in the metropolis. 

The New York City Planning Commission 
is empowered to prepare a “master-plan” for 
the city, to have custody of the city map, to 
have the right to initiate changes in either of 
these; and similar responsibilities with regard 
to zoning. It will also have charge of pre- 
paring the Capital Budget. Advisory Planning 
Boards are to be established in each of the 
five boroughs. The Commission is to consist 
of the Chief Engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate, and six members who will be appointed 
by the Mayor for terms of office varying 
from two to eight years. It will thus become 
a continuing commission with overlapping 
terms since future appointments will all be 
for eight years. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission will receive a salary of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and other members of the Com- 
mission will be paid salaries. The Commission 
will employ a staff of “engineers, architects, 
experts, and other officers and employees, as 
required to perform its duties.” Each Bor- 
ough President will appoint an Advisory 
Planning Board of three members to serve, 
without pay, for terms up to six years. 

The general purpose of the City Planning 
Commission is to relieve the now overbur- 
dened Board of Estimate — the authority in 
control of New York’s city affairs — from 
study and discussion of technical problems, 
at first sight apparently merely engineering, 
but in their implications largely architectural, 
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and importantly so. In it will be centralized 
judgment with regard to the scope of plan- 
ning now under the heads of several differ- 
ent departments, together with new powers 
of initiative of planning. That it will simplify 
the present long-drawn-out process of obtain- 
ing official action upon needed public projects 
in connection with land and building devel- 
opment that now have to appear to originate 
with “the public,” and speed accomplishment 
of whatever appears to be needed with re- 
gard to the city’s plan, goes without saying. 
But whether it will prove an unmixed bless- 
ing to the taxpayers — real and professional 
— and be beneficial in other more important 
respects, will depend upon the scope of knowl- 
edge of the personnel of the appointed com- 
missioners and advisers, and on the individual 
imagination and altruism, as well as integrity 
and intelligence of its members. 

However that may turn out in practice, 
the cause of establishing the official commis- 
sion — its advocacy having been chiefly by 
the Regional Plan Association — has a back- 
ground of trial efforts of voluntary organiza- 
tions, individuals, committees, and associa- 
tions of amateurs of conventional beauty and 
order — people with a sense of a city as being 
something worth seeing and remembering, and 
with thought to durability of ideas that have 
for their object the preservation of the city 
as a place of permanent residence. (In a total 
city, residence requirements take about 85% 
of building land.) 

Projects advanced by such unofficial plan- 
ning have met with great success both in the 
city and in the surrounding country, even 
though they were made on the presupposition 
of a continuous development of civilization 
due to profit based on a balanced economy. 
Such presuppositions have been more or less 
in the test tubes under international, and na- 
tional, public examination since the war; and, 
while an endless number of differing ‘‘con- 





























clusions” have been reached — in this coun- 
try, more particularly since the depression, 
with the adoption of the New Deal —a few 
definite ideas have emerged everywhere as to 
general laws that prevail over legal or scien- 
tific dicta and definitions. For example: that 
profit to the individual is primarily the capac- 
ity to enjoy more than he already has; or abil- 
ity to take up more habits — which may be a 
question of physical means, or the power of 
increasing consciousness to mentality. Any in- 
telligent economy must take into account the 
present fact of the latter difference of poten- 
tiality in people while attempting to readjust 
the former. This points to certain conditions 
which the charter sets up that must be con- 
sidered in connection with democratic gov- 
ernment; and a part that must be played by 
the mentally better endowed, in such form 
of government. 

Among the conditions that will be noted 
by architects (and other people with the 
higher educations) in the wording of the 
Charter provisions, are first, that the Com- 
mission is to supplement and guide the Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Estimate; and sec- 
ond, that “‘architects” are to be included as 
well as ‘“‘engineers, experts, and other officers 
and employees” on the technical staff. It will 
be commented that official status, or official 
title, does not change the actual qualifications 
and abilities of the various members of the 
personnel — but with silent observation that 
it does limit the power and opportunity to 
exercise them. Thus it may occur that a 
“staff” planner, with the broad qualifications 
of a first class architect but with the status 
of an employee, may be found making “archi- 
tectural renderings” of “plans or designs” dic- 
tated by a “superior” (in the absurd caste- 
language of officialdom) with the brains and 
recent background of a messenger-boy or 
an ex-assistant building superintendent — an 
incompetent whose authoritative position has 
been obtained through political accident, or 
by civil service questioning on immaterial and 
irrelevant subjects. Such official incompetence 
is not the least of present economic woes 
caused by public bureaus carrying on profes- 
sional work by means of a staff. On the other 
hand, it will be remembered that the profes- 
sions — including the law, medicine, and sur- 
gery, as well as architecture and engineering — 
in private practice have been largely absorbed 
into commercial firms, practicing either on 
a business basis, for financial profit or as em- 
ployees in the organizations of integrated cor- 
porations. In general, too, the individual or 
partnership practice of architects and engi- 
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neers has tended, under modern conditions of 
mass production and supply, to cause the pro- 
fessional man to become the agent of the 
owner for the purchase and assembly of mill 
and factory products, in accordance with 
more or less standardized specifications and 
plans of ¢ypes of design, rather than retain- 
ing the older custom of particular, personal 
design for a special work, regarded more or 
less as a work of art or individual skill. So 
that professionalism has become regarded as 
“small business” and as a branch of purchas- 
ing agency (as established in the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department at 
Washington). The general objection of “busi- 
ness” — that the public governments should 
not enter business — is adequately answered 
by the observation that since moneyed and 
industrial corporations tend to integration 
(that is, entering upon every kind of busi- 
ness and profession that they can combine 
for unified profit) on the pretext that it is 
more convenient if not cheaper to do their 
“own” professional work, a city corporation 
or the State Commonwealth or the Federal 
Government ‘is justified in setting up the 
same “machinery” to extend its business de- 
partments into every walk of life and to 
crush out the large integrated or partly in- 
tegrated corporations by the same methods 
used by them to crush out small businesses 
and the professions. Indeed, it would seem 
that such is the only available possibility to 
recovery, as Sheldon Cheney has stated, from 
“the decay of moralistic-religions, the chaos 
of conquest-mad civilizations, and the spir- 
itual bankruptcy of the prosperous scientific 
life.” Under the official body, architects, en- 
gineers, and other experts of individual ability 
may have their day in court restored by em- 
ployment as consultants and designers. 

In the establishment of official planning 
boards as part of the local government, the 
office of Chief Engineer will combine engi- 
neering knowledge with that most useful of 
“natural” sciences — political skill — and 
with understanding of how far the old eco- 
nomics of laisse-faire may be successfully bur- 
ied and “to no such aureate earth returned 
that, buried once, men want dug up again.” 
The necessary supplementary qualities for 
other members of the Commission and Advis- 
ory Boards will be those which are familiar 
with human consciousness as something apart 
from chemistry and physics, and financial loss 
and gain. The other members of the Commis- 
sion should comprise men who know the 
physical city and the legal limits to its oper- 
ation; men of high ideals, capable of under- 














standing not only the things that tend im- 
mediately to make life bearable to the poor- 
est — since city-planning is not a mere mat- 
ter of highways and housing — but also worth 
living to those of more ambitious habits, 
standards and education; men who know how 
to study necessary amenities into a practical 
plan. Such members can be found and should 
be appointed from among the professional en- 
gineers who appreciate the eminent part of 
architectural planning and effect upon the 
city, and the professional architects who un- 
derstand engineering and the needed acces- 
sory of landscape work of parks and play- 
grounds and their proper distribution. 

With a Commission so constituted, a foun- 
tain source for the display of alluring talent 
of the nation’s ablest designers may be looked 
forward to as a proper public industry. So 
great are the needs of reconditioning the map 
of the City of New York that a Commission 
going actively to work on the immediate en- 
terprises required to reclaim decaying districts 
to purposes worthy of the city could re- 
store profitable employment to all the local 
small businesses of architectural and engineer- 
ing practice insofar as individual competence 
extends. It behooves the societies of these pro- 
fessions to take note of the opportunity to 














effect developments of country-wide impor- 
tance, and to act to assure that this important 
and unusually empowered Department of 
City Government shall become an influence 
for public welfare, enterprise and prosperity 
— with a “watchword of order” and a beacon 
of beauty. Let them also act to assure that 
it may not devolve into another W.P.A. 
shambles of employee-technical men, deprived 
of their decent standards of living and sup- 
posedly employed at non-essential industry 
while actually performing work of great 
worth to the public which predatory profi- 
teers long prevented. If a nation on “work 
relief” —a pretense of national “charity” — 
is to be restored to the right to stand on its 
own feet and make an honorable living, free 
competition among the talent of the coun- 
try must be obtained. That such free com- 
petition has never existed we all know. It can 
exist only when the tools (commissions that 
make legitimate profits) are given directly to 
those who can use them, and when mere mer- 
chants in the business of selling technical serv- 
ice of others are eliminated by well-known 
and well-proved methods of competition in 
design, in which the best solution of a problem 
or best art of design is chosen without regard 
to the cheapest in first cost. 
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A typical pencil drawing by Whitman Bailey of the harbor at Greenwich, Connecticut, which is nearby his home 
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PROGRAM 





PENCIL POINTS-“SUNTILE” 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 





For the Design of 


v 


A DOCTOR’S RESIDENCE 


Authorized by 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
Publishers of PENciL PoInTs 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


Sponsored by 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Lockland Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by KUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD, A.1.A., Professional Adviser 
KENNETH REID, P.C.R., Associate Professional Adviser 


THE AWARDS 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation agrees to 
pay, immediately after the Judgment, the fol- 
lowing Prizes in Cash: 


For Design Placed First ......$1000.00 
2 3 ** Second .. 400.00 
" . ei Sener 
5 = “Fourth .... 100.00 
“* Designs Mentioned—12— 

each $50.00 600.00 
Total Prizes $2300.00 


The above Prizes are net—no further draw- 
ings will be required of any competitor as a 
condition of receiving an award. 


THE JUDGES 
Hubert Burnham, F.A.LA. Chicago 
D. K. Este Fisher, Jr., A.LA. Baltimore 
Addison B. LeBoutillier, A.I.A. ..Boston 
Robert Rodes McGoodwin, F.A.LA. 
Philadel phia 
Edgar I. Williams, A.I.A. New York 


THe Competitors, REINHOLD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION, and THE CAMBRIDGE TILE 
Mrc. CoMPANyY agree that the Judges have 
sole and complete authority to make the 
awards and that their decisions shall be final. 


ALL ARCHITECTS, DRAFTSMEN, AND DESIGNERS ARE ELIGIBLE AND ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 


A Competitor may submit any number of solutions of the Problem. 
All designs entered by any competitor are eligible for Prizes. 


Norte: Under a ruling by The A.I.A. Committee on Competi- 
tions, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
does not oppose participancy of its Members in this Competition. 








Closing date for entry of designs in this Competition, 
8 P. M., local Standard time, June 7th, 1937 








This is an open Competition — no preliminary registration is required 
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THE PROBLEM: MANDATORY 


A puysician, in general practice “some- 
where” in the United States, turns to the 
architectural profession to study his needs 
and those of his family in the way of a new 
residence which will include doctor’s office 
accommodations. He is convinced that an 
architect could best interpret his housing re- 
quirements, just as he in turn could best diag- 
nose the architect’s physical ailments. 

The doctor owns a rectangular lot in a resi- 
dential community. It has a frontage to the 
east of 80 feet on a wide avenue and a depth 
of 150 feet. A 12-foot wide paved alley, at 
the rear of the property, runs north and south 
through the block. The land is practically 
level. The usual services such as water, gas, 
electricity, sewer, etc., are available. 

The physician’s income is derived mainly 
from patients on his own economic and social 
level—a group that might fairly be de- 
scribed as “middle class.” His family is on 
intimate terms with many others in the neigh- 
borhood, with whom they exchange hospi- 
tality frequently. This friendly habit, inci- 
dentally, becomes for the doctor an effective 
antidote for the fatigue resulting from his 
strenuous duties in the consulting-operating 
room and in making his round of calls. He 
and his wife have reached a time in their lives 
when they want their home to provide as 
many of the niceties of modern living as can 
be obtained within their building budget. 
They frown, however, upon the substitution 
of gadgets and trick equipment for good plan- 
ning. 

The doctor gives this much information to 
the architect at their first interview and, act- 
ing upon his wife’s suggestion, invites him to 
dine with his family two or three times before 
starting his study of the design of the new 
residence. 

At the first dinner the architect is seated 
between the hostess and the doctor’s resident 
nurse. He notes that the meal is served by a 
maid, who evidently is both cook and wait- 
ress. On another occasion the architect finds 
himself in the midst of a gay group of eight 
persons and is asked to join in an after-dinner 
bridge game. On yet another evening he is in- 
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vited to be one of a convivial gathering of 
the doctor’s men friends, the occasion being 
one of relaxation and good clean fun.. 

When looking over the house during these 
scouting trips the architect observes that Dr. 
and Mrs. X have separate bedrooms, each with 
a bath. He sees what he takes to be a guest 
room and is told that the reason for its am- 
ple proportions is that the married son with 
his wife and infant daughter occupy this 
room on periodic visits to the homestead. 

The doctor’s office quarters are seen to be 
a makeshift and to interfere with the prac- 
tical workings of the ménage. Patients and 
guests cannot seem to find their way around 
and the waiting room offers little privacy for 
anyone concerned. The doctor’s present con- 
sultation office and laboratory was originally 
a Library. In discussing the new residence the 
thought occurs that it might be good planning 
to anticipate the doctor’s future retirement 
and subsequent sale of the house to persons 
who would convert the office space into liv- 
ing quarters. 

In the course of these several opportunities 
to observe and question his clients, the archi- 
tect discovers that both the Doctor and his 
wife have a cultivated and intelligent taste 
for color in the interiors of their home. Fur- 
thermore, it is their belief that tile has been 
too sparingly used in the design of domes- 
tic interiors. The bathrooms and kitchens, of 
course — but why could not an imaginative 
and understanding designer find other appro- 
priate places in which to make use of its 
good qualities? 

As was agreed upon in the first interview, 
the architect is given complete freedom by 
his client in the matter of style, design, build- 
ing materials, and methods of construction. 
The number and size of the rooms and 
porches, with necessary circulations and ac- 
cessories and their arrangement, are left to 
the judgment of the designer, and he is given 
carte blanche in the use of colors in the tile 
design. The only limit imposed is that the total 
area of the ground floor of the residence, in- 
side the exterior walls, shall not exceed 1200 
square feet, exclusive of the area of the garage. 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JURY OF 
AWARD: 


1. The ingenuity shown in the develop- 
ment of the plans to fit the require- 
ments of the problem and the site and 
the architectural merit of the design as 
a whole. 


2. The intelligence and judgment shown 
in apportioning tile areas and the skill 
with which they are designed. 


3. Practicability of construction and in- 
stallation. 


Excellence of delineation and 
composition of the drawings 
will not have undue weight 
with the Jury. 


COMPUTATION OF FLOOR AREA: 
Mandatory. Measurements of enclosed spaces 
to be taken from the inside of exterior walls 
with no deductions for partitions. Open 
porches or partly enclosed porches shall be 
counted at 50% of their actual area. Entirely 
enclosed sun porches shall be counted at their 
full area. 

Designs found, upon checking, to exceed 
1200 sq. ft. total for the ground floor area 
of the residence (exclusive of garage) will not 
be considered. 


PRESENTATION DRAWINGS: Manda- 
tory. There shall be but one drawing for each 
design which shall be rendered on a single 
sheet of mounted white paper or illustration 
board, trimmed to exactly 25” x 36” in size, 
with a single border drawn 12” from the top, 
sides, and bottom. Upon this sheet shall be 
drawn the subjects enumerated below. The 
sheet shall be composed with its long dimen- 
sion vertical. 

1. Plans of each floor of the Residence at 
the scale of 4%” equals 1’-0”. The use 
of each room or space must be indi- 
cated and dimensions set out in nu- 
merals. The walls and partitions are to 
be solid black. Lettering should be large 
and clear enough to allow for reduc- 
tion to one-quarter size when pub- 


lished. 
2. Elevations of two principal facades at 
the scale of 4%” equals 1’-0” with story 
heights marked. 
3. Perspective: One drawing, in two 
point perspective, rendered in Color, in 
any medium that seems suitable to the 
competitor, showing as correctly as 





possible the colors, form, and pattern 
of the tile design in some portion of 
the residence. This drawing to occupy 
an area on the sheet of not less than 
144 square inches or more than 160 
square inches. Remembering that these 
drawings will be somewhat reduced 
when published in full color, the au- 
thor of the design should make allow- 
ances for the reduction to assure pleas- 
ing results. 

4. Detail of Tile Designs: One drawing, 
either elevation or plan, at scale of 34” 
equals 1’-0” showing the use of tile in 
some part of the house not shown by 
the rendered perspective. 

5. Plot Plan to show the location of house 
and garage on the lot. This plan may 
be shown in conjunction with the 4” 
scale house plans, the 1/16” scale dia- 
gram, or at a smaller scale if desired. 


6. Separate Single Line Diagram of 
ground floor plan at 1/16” scale show- 
ing the method of figuring the inside 
total floor area. 

7. The drawings shall bear the title, “De- 
sign for a Doctor’s Residence” with 
the sub-title, PENcm Pornts-SUNTILE 
Architectural Competition, and shall be 
signed with a device or nom de plume. 
The general geographic location as- 
sumed by the designer shall be noted on 
the drawing. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mandatory. No 
queries will be answered, as this is an open 
competition. Contestants shall not communi- 
cate with the Professional Adviser or the 
Members of the Jury except anonymously 
and in writing. 

ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS: Manda- 
tory. The drawings submitted shall contain 
no identifying mark other than a device or 
nom de plume. Each drawing shall be accom- 
panied by a plain, opaque, sealed envelope 
bearing the same device or nom de plume as 
the drawing and containing the true name 
and complete address of the contestant. The 
envelopes will be opened by the Professional 
Adviser in the presence of the Jury after the 
awards have been made and the Competition 
closed. 

DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. 
Each drawing shall, together with the en- 
velope, be enclosed in a sealed wrapper. This 
shall be wrapped for delivery in an outer 
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cover. Drawing must be suitably protected 
and addressed to Russell F. Whitehead, Pencm. 
Ports-Suntile Competition, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. All drawings shall 
be delivered to the office of PENciL Pornts 
(Reinhold Publishing Corporation) , 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y., or shipped on 
or before 8 P. M. (local standard time), Mon- 
day, June 7, 1937, via United States mail or 
Railway Express. Drawings will be accepted 
at any time before the close of the Competi- 
tion. They will be fully insured from the hour 
of their receipt. 

Drawings submitted in this Competition 
are at the competitor’s risk. Reasonable care 
will be exercised, however, in their handling, 
safe-keeping, and packaging for return. 


EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS: The Pro- 
fessional Advisers will examine the designs 
and records of their receipt to ascertain 
whether they comply with the requirements. 
Any designs which in the opinion of the Pro- 
fessional Advisers do not adhere to the spirit 
of the Program or violate the instructions 
clearly intended as mandatory will be set aside 
as not subject to awards. The Professional Ad- 
visers alone will have access to the drawings 
until they are placed before the Judges. No 
drawing, whenever received, will be shown or 
made public until after the Awards of the 


Jury. 
JUDGMENT: The Jury of Award will meet 


at Yama Farms Inn, Catskill Mountains, New 
York, on June 17th, 1937. Their deliberations 
will continue for as many days as are neces- 
sary to give fair and careful consideration of 
the submitted designs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARDS: © 
Each competitor will receive by mail the 
names of the winners of the Prizes and Men- 
tions, as soon after the awards as possible. 
The announcement will be published in the 
July, 1937, issue of PENcm Points for gen- 
eral information. Checks will be sent to the 
Prize and Mention winners the day following 
the Awards. 


REPORT OF THE JURY: The August is- 
sue of Pencm Pornts will contain the full 
jury report, illustrated with facsimile repro- 
ductions in color of the winning designs and 
other meritorious designs selected by the Jury. 


THE PRIZE DESIGNS: The designs awarded 
Prizes and Mentions are to become the prop- 
erty of Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
who, with the Sponsors, reserves any and all 
rights of exhibition and publication to any 
or all of the designs not premiated. In all pub- 
licity the name and address of the designer 
will be used. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS:  Non-premi- 
ated designs which are not reserved for exhi- 
bition or publication will be returned within 
a reasonable time to the competitors, postage 
and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 




















NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


ANY Architect, Draftsman or Designer who 
has any difficulty in securing a sheet of 
mounted white paper or illustration board of 
the size called for by the mandatory require- 
ments of the foregoing Program will be pro- 
vided by Pencty Points with a mount of 
Whatman’s or some similar brand of paper, 
Hot Pressed trimmed to exact size of 25” x 
36” for $1.50. This price includes the mounted 
paper, shipped prepaid in a container suitable 
for remailing the finished design. Address your 
remittance to F. J. Armeit, c/o PENCIL 
Pornts, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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Otto Eggers’ rendering of John Russell Pope’s design for the proposed Memorial to Thomas Jefferson 


THE PROPOSED, 
JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 


A CONGRESSIONAL Commission, formed last 
June, to develop plans for a Jefferson Memo- 
rial to be erected in Washington, D. C., has 
recently approved the plan submitted by John 
Russell Pope, whom they had invited to de- 
sign the structure. The same Commission, 
headed by Representative John J. Boylan of 
New York, also selected as a site for the pro- 
posed Memorial the last of the five cardinal 
points of the L’Enfant Plan to be left unoccu- 
pied. This spot is on the south axis of the 
White House, and the drawings have been de- 
veloped to illustrate the Memorial as it will ap- 
pear in this location. The plan has not yet been 
released for publication. 

The approved design is receiving a large 
amount of criticism by factions which con- 
sider it too conservative to be a true symbol 
in commemoration of the man who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. We quote, in 
part, a statement made by John Russell Pope 
to the Congressional Commission that presents 
his side of the story: 

“In the conception of the design for a 
Memorial to Thomas Jefferson consideration 
was given to him as a Statesman, a Scholar, 
an Architect, the Third President of the 
United States, the Drafter of the Declaration 
of Independence, an Advisor on the drawing- 
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up of the Constitution, and the Founder of 
the University of Virginia. 

“In the works that have been left to us two 
forms of the classic type of building seem to 
have met with his approbation as inspiration 
for buildings in exceptionally important loca- 
tions. 

“The great prototypes of these forms are 
probably best illustrated by two buildings that 
he seemed to be most familiar with; the Pan- 
theon in Rome, and the Villa Rotunda near 
Vicenza. 

“‘Jefferson’s beautiful design of the Rotunda 
as the head of his plan of the University of 
Virginia was inspired by his familiarity with 
ancient architecture typified by the Pantheon. 

“The drawings herewith submitted show 
how this form has been utilized and adapted 
to its important location as a unit and as a 
monument to stand in impressive dignity. 

“To insure adequate interest from every di- 
rection a circular colonnade has been added 
to the majestic form inspired by the buildings 
mentioned. 

“In the treatment of the interior of the 
building its classic prototype has again been 
utilized in a somewhat modified form to con- 
form in spirit to a simpler era of which Jeffer- 
son is reputed to be the greatest exponent.” 
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An amazingly photographic representation by Otto R. Eggers of a close-up 
view of the proposed Thomas Jefferson Memorial in Washington, according 
to the design as prepared by the office of John Russell Pope, Architect 
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SLUM OF THESE. DAYS 





THE GREAT ARCHITECT APPLIES FPSTCHOLOGT 


As our car passed 96th Street, and the cliff- 
like apartments of Park Avenue were suc- 
ceeded by the slum of slums, the Great Archi- 
tect’s expression became sombre, and he 
heaved a rumbling sigh. 

“Oh, hell,” he murmured. “Tsk, tsk.” 

“Pretty bad, isn’t it?” I volunteered. 

Another profound sigh vibrated through 
the upholstery. 

“Terrible,” he said, “terrible.” 

“But not for long,” I continued. “Action’s 
being taken at last. The government program, 
Harlem Houses, Williamsburg . . .” 

“Pah!” exploded the Great Architect. “All 
wrong! Hopeless!” 

Exasperation welled up in me. “Now look 
here,” I said, testily, “I’ve had just about 
enough of your eternally negative attitude! 
You sneer at everything . . . isn’t anyone but 
you ever right? I should think you’d be de- 
lighted that an effort’s being made to end 
these dreadful slums. Instead of which, you 
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“My dear boy!” Hastily, the Great Archi- 
tect reached into a compartment and with- 
drew a leather-covered flask, which, after tak- 
ing a quick gulp, he passed to me. Under the 
soothing stimulation of its contents, I felt my 
ire subsiding, and began to be a bit ashamed 
of my outburst. But the Great Architect did 
not seem at all offended. A drop of the magic 
beverage had fallen on his lapel, where it 
glowed like a ruby, while a familiar gleam 
appeared in his eye. 

“Let’s look at this thing squarely,” he be- 
gan. “Everyone who knows anything about 
slum clearance and housing agrees that, under 
the present set-up of society, no real results 
are possible without government aid . . . sub- 
sidy. Right? Very good. But that means put- 
ting the government in business, in competi- 
tion with private capital, doesn’t it? It does. 
And, in one form or another, that is the basis 
upon which all present work is being done. 

“Now, while this may be a perfectly good 
method under Utopian conditions, it is not 
an acceptable solution of our immediate here- 
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and-now problem. In fact, it’s not a solution 
at all. A solution is supposed to solve . . . this 
merely overrides.” 

He paused for a short but satisfying inter- 
val, during which the flask made a brief round 
trip. 

We were now passing through the push- 
cart zone, with its clamorous bedlam. Under 
the railroad tracks, the city’s new markets 
succeeded in condensing the noise of many 
tongues, and sending the product forth in a 
concentrated roar. But the Great Architect’s 
sonorous tones cut through all this racket 
with unimpaired clarity. 

“With the conditions of the problem un- 
solved, progress will be limited, at best. Sooner 
or later, a deadlock must inevitably be 
reached, to remain until either the conditions 
change, or a new solution is tried. Correct? 
Splendid. Now, it seems to me that it will 
be quite some time before any serious alter- 
ations in our social structure will be effected. 
Isn’t it the plainest of common sense, then, 
to look about for some other solution?” 

“Certainly,” I agreed, “but the experts 
haven’t found any other way. Since they 
know more about the subject than anyone 
else, doesn’t that indicate that there is no 
other?” 

“Nonsense. It is a peculiar failing of all 
experts, in any field, that they direct their 
energies along lines requiring the use of their 
special knowledge and training. Nothing 
wrong with that, of course, as long as they 
tackle problems that can be broken down 
with that knowledge. But is it not possible 
that the problem of slum clearance and low- 
cost housing is neither an architectural prob- 
lem, nor an economic one, nor a political one, 
nor a structural one .. . but merely a prob- 
lem in applied psychology?” 

“Do you mean making people slum con- 
scious?” I asked. “Because that’s being ac- 
complished. And very efficiently, too.” 

“No, that isn’t what I had in mind. Just 
recall what happened to the East River mid- 
town front. It used to be one of our worst 












































slums — now it’s rapidly becoming swankier 
than the swankiest part of Park Avenue. 
What did it? Not the housing experts. Not a 
government program. Psychology did it. Sud- 
denly, it became fashionable to live there. Peo- 
ple, especially the fad-worshipping upper 
crust, are so many sheep. The slightest hint 
that something or other is ‘being done’ will set 
them scurrying, in frantic haste . . . not to 
be left behind!” 

“That’s true,” I interposed. “Something of 
the sort happened to parts of Greenwich Vil- 
lage several years back. But how does this af- 
fect slum clearance? What’s your proposal?” 

“Simply this. What can happen by acci- 
dent, can be made to happen by design. If 
we want a slum cleared up, all we have to do 
is to make it ultra-fashionable to live there. 
The sheep will do the rest.” 

“Come, come,” I objected. ““That’s what I 
call a whopper. How on earth could you ever 
make it fashionable to live in surroundings 
like these?” I gestured towards the window. 

The Great Architect had been about to 
pass the flask to me, but at my words, he 
grimaced, and made use of it himself. Then 
he continued, his voice even more resonant 
than before. 

“Nothing easier.” He waved a hand airily, 
as though disposing of some trifling difficulty. 
“There are, among the blue-bloods, quite a 
few individuals who are deeply and sincerely 
concerned over the slum situation. Judiciously 
administered pep talks would persuade two 
or three of them to take over slum dwellings, 
say on East 112th Street, modernize them, 
and move in. They could issue some blah 
about how wonderful it is to live where Life 
is Real — balance the artificiality of society, 
and so forth. After that, with a good press, 
and plenty of pictures, showing what charm- 





ing oases they had created in the wilderness, 
and the job is done! 

“In no time at all, the schnauzer-supporters 
will have gobbled up every slum vacancy, and 
will be bribing other tenants to move out. 
Reclamation, modernization, rebuilding, and 
your slum is gone.” 

“Hold on there,” I was a bit peeved at his 
unrelenting grasp on the flask. “You said the 
poor would be moved out. Where to?” 

“Why, that’s simple enough. With Park 
Avenue moving to the slums, the increase of 
vacancies in the snooty sector will cause a 
drop in rent rates. Central Park West will 
be able to afford moving to -Park Avenue. 
Similarly, Riverside Drive and West End will 
move to Central Park West, being replaced 
by Morningside and Washington Heights. 
These last areas will soon be refilled from 
the reservoirs of the Bronx, Queens, and 
Brooklyn. And that’s where the displaced 
slum dwellers will go. Of course, it would 
take several years for this cycle to be com- 
pleted, but it would work, because it is as nat- 
ural as growth, love, and vanity. The cost 
would be borne by those who can best afford 
it— the rich, and the property owners all 
down the line.” 

Somewhat overwhelmed, I did not reply 
immediately, but stared out of the window 
at the Grand Concourse, along which we were 
now rolling. Many new apartments were go- 
ing up in this part of the Bronx. One, in par- 
ticular, caught my eye. It had a saw-tooth 
facade, so that every window was a corner 
window. 

“Is this where the slum dwellers are to 
wind up?” I asked. 

The Great Architect looked, and shuddered. 

“Let’s talk about something else,” he said, 
closing his eyes. 
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RANDOM MEMORIES 


Upon the gloomy afternoon of our departure 
from England, the dark sky was hanging low, 
and the voices of the crew—as though never 
reaching their destinations—lost themselves in 
the damp air. A thin and unpleasant spray 
grayed everything. The black horizon 
dropped. 

From England to Scandinavia—from a per- 
functory “Cheerio!” to a warm “Skal!”— 
from the gravied meal to a sm6rgasbord dinner 
—from fog to sunshine—from Euston station 
to the land of less abused architecture. 

With the out-of-focus, rapidly-disappear- 
ing Harwich, I thought of the days to come 
and smiled into ~~ ——— sky. 


Morning at ities nian Ostberg’s: 
our visit was made informal by letters of in- 
troduction and by remembrances of a Yale 
beer party given some time ago in his honor. 


MY EUROPEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


OF A FOREIGN 
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Not so long ago the professor had visited 
New Haven, and my two Yale friends, Wil- 
liam Jenney and Roscoe Hersey, Jr., knew 
well what produced a “doubly” pleasant im- 
pression on the master. 

His charm and hospitality made us feel at 
ease. Graciously he devoted his time to us, his 
casual guests. 

Ostberg’s secretary gave us letters of intro- 
duction with a list of buildings the professor 
thought we should see. 

We departed, inspired. 

As I think of Stockholm City Hall, I begin 
to understand how Ostberg’s personality made 
it possible to keep up the interest of changing 
councils and the people of the city for so many 
years. Strong convictions, enthusiasm, and de- 
sire—the drive comes automatically. He shall 
never grow old. 

A curious fact: only recently, the admira- 
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Boris Leven spent some time visiting with Eero Saarinen 
at “Hvittrask” and set down for himself a number of 
quick, expressive notes like these to preserve the memory 
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The market place, whether in Copenhagen or Antwerp 
or any other city or town, holds infinite interest for the 
alert sketcher. Leven’s pencil has felt its insistent call 
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tion of the world has made the people of 
Sweden realize the qualities of the Stockholm 
City Hall. They did not see them before. 
Someday, we may be surprised in the same way 
—and, suddenly, we shall become proud of 
something that we have had for years. 


The morning was clear. We vaguely remem- 
bered the night before. The S. S. Arcturus, 
feeling much better than we, was cheerfully 
ploughing the serious Baltic. 

The picturesque outline of Finland’s capital, 
stretching along the waterfront, came into 
view, silhouetted against the colorful and 
dramatic sky. Above choppy water, fishing 
boats, harbor, and sunlit city, big, white 
clouds lazily pushed each other toward the 
blue horizon. 

With every glance, the distance became 
shorter. Helsingfors! 

Hvittrask—Saarinen’s villa—on the high, 
rocky, moss-covered bluff surrounded by the 
forests reaching the clouds, and overlooking 
the white lake whose cooling, calm waters 
stretch until they disappear in the thickness 
of the foliage. The house, with its red roof, 
seems to echo and accent the mood. 

Those who visit Hvittrask come to know 
Finland in a way almost secret within them- 
selves. It is the music of Sibelius. 

To be in Saarinen’s house is to feel the hos- 
pitality of the north. Here is friendship, un- 
derstanding, inspiration. 

In the architecture and life of Finland there 
is a definite national rise reflecting her new 
freedom. Her design is the freshest in Scandi- 
navia. 

Most of the buildings, even the little coun- 
try churches, are the result of national com- 
petitions, so that a young architect has a 
chance to become known, as some of them 
have. 
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Gothenburg - Copenhagen in a third - class 
compartment: a young Norwegian, William 
E. Jenney, 1935 English scholarship winner, 
and myself—collecting thoughts and loose ash 
trays. 

Casually we fell into a conversation with 
our compartment mate; he turned out to be 
an architect. 

Norwegian architects are interested in the 
affairs of the world, we learned from our new 
friend. Many take an active part in the politi- 
cal movements and become leaders. There is a 
great deal of activity in their lives, outside of 
the professional work, which is coded admir- 
ably. We could learn much from them. 
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All buildings are classitied. All architectural 
fees are paid according to the class of con- 
struction. The client knows the amount of the 
fee without consultation. An architect gets 
the same compensation for a similar assign- 
ment, whether he is a Raymond Hood of 
Rockefeller Center or an Elmer Jones of 
Pumpkin Center. There is no cut-rate prac- 
tice in Norway. To achieve distinction, an 
architect is compelled to better himself. With 
this method, quality governs success. 

Architectural education is also different. In- 
stead of a continuous urging to “Click” and 
get medals from the B.A.I.D., their schools re- 
quire an extensive practical course. The young 
students don’t spend valuable time memoriz- 
ing the meaningless partis and names of the 
forgotten Rome prize-winners, but with en- 
thusiasm of real craftsmen store the priceless 
practical knowledge. With their own skilled 
hands, they help to mould the architecture of 
Scandinavia. They know the dimensions of the 
brick! 

We relaxed for a moment. I looked outside. 
The landscape—as though listening to our 
conversation—more and more slowly disap- 
peared behind the window. People in the next 
compartment were getting ready to get off. 
Cigarettes made our talk sufficiently informal 
for us to ask the new friend what he thought 
of American architecture. 

To our great surprise, in place of an answer 
he apologized, said good-bye, and left. I hoped 
that my question had nothing to do with his 
sudden exit. Was he trying to be considerate? 
At least, we got a sympathetic smile. 

Left in the compartment, Jenney and I sat 
in silence. I did not know what he was think- 
ing about—could it be of the English scholar- 
ship winner measuring columns and _balus- 
trades. 

Impressed, we redesigned the architecture 
of this country that night in the friendly 
“Lexa” bar, and hoped that, by the time we 
got home, silverfish would have eaten the 
architecture of the B.A.I.D. 
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The welcome bad news: in Norway for the 
past several years the manufacturers of classic 
columns and cornices have had a real depres- 
sion. They are looking forward to better busi- 
ness across the seas in 1939 with the Interna- 
tional Exposition in New York. Let’s fool ’em. 
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We met many American students on travel- 
ing architectural scholarships. Many of them 
had gone through the first months of intense 
enthusiasm and useful study, and had begun 
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At Saarinen’s Villa, ““Hvittrask,” a little boathouse by 
the lake attracted Boris Leven’s eye for the picturesque 


composition and he made several rapid records of the 
spot. This one we selected as being perhaps the best 
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to wander aimlessly about Europe. Their ob- 
servations made, their work done, they might 
better have come home and plunged into 
American architectural life. 

Often it would be better to use part of the 
scholarship money to place the students in 
contact with practical architecture in this 
country, rather than to prolong unnecessarily 
their study abroad. 

* * * 

I never knew that speaking a foreign lan- 
guage could be a strenuous exercise. Often my 
arms and hands were so tired that I could not 
say a word. 
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There is a building in Helsingfors whose 
tower strangely reminds one of that of the 
Nebraska State Capitol, and it was built years 
before the competition. 
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Musical thrill — “Parsifal” at the Paris 
Opera House. 
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A grand view of the Paris Opera House is 
that coming out of the subway station di- 
rectly across the square. It’s good to try on 
your friend who has never seen it. 
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Swedish beer is bad. 

* * * 

Bath is the city I would like to visit every 
year. 

i + % 

Attention, Paramount: Bing Crosby hardly 
has been heard of in Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. 

*% * * 

The architecture of Denmark and Danish 
pastry have things in common—both display 
form, color, and good taste. 
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Copenhagen is the Paris of the north. 
Knitting is a popular hobby with French- 
men, and, curiously, it is done in silence—they 
can’t knit and talk at the same time with 
only two hands. 
x * * 
Finland is the cheapest country in Europe 
to live in. 
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How different movie sets of Parisian night- 
clubs look from the real ones in Paris. 


24? 


I was certainly fooled once by a Scandi- 
navian dinner. Because of the schnapps and 
smorgasbord, I could not even think of the 
dinner when it arrived. 

+ + % 


Conservative Sweden: on the same bill in 
the Royal Opera House in Stockholm, I saw 
“Pagliacci,” a classic ballet, and a snappy, friv- 
olous musical revue. 

+ + Le 


Fastest walking during the trip—British 
Museum, every room, in thirty minutes. 
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French students have a petite idea of what 
goes on in the architectural world outside of 
the republic. They are satisfied with their own. 


+ + + 


We learned with amusement from the 
Swedish newspaper “Svenska Dagbladet”’ what 
we didn’t say about the Swedish girls. 


+ + > 
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I wonder what expression would appear on 
the wistful face of Poseidon, if he were to 
turn and face one of the new buildings of the 
Gothenburg Civic Center—would he smile, 
Mr. Milles? 
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The traditional headquarters of Parisian 
ateliers is still the Café de Deux Magots. 
% + > 


Garbo’s photo is in every shop-window in 


Stockholm. 
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I would like to celebrate New Year’s Eve in 
Paris every year. 


+ + + 


From the window of Jenney’s studio under 
a mansard roof, one could see the Panthéon, 
the Sorbonne, the towers of Notre Dame, the 
pavillions of the Louvre, St. Eustache, Dome 
of the Invalides, the ever-changing Sacré- 
Coeur, and (by leaning out of the window) 
the Eiffel Tower. 
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Swedish engineering also exhibits crisp de- 
sign in the new single-span concrete bridge 
in Stockholm. 


% % % 


To see Manhattan at night from the deck 
of an ocean liner is a thrill worth a trip abroad. 
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Kaikan 





Little corners of old Paris have prompted many a student 
to get to work with his sketch pad. Leven was no excep- 
tion in this respect but his ability to catch the spirit 
of his subject as well as its literal aspect is exceptional 
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Im pressions of Tivoli, in Copenhagen, were recorded 


effectively but with economy of effort by Boris Leven 
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Sweden. and Norway furnished Leven with 


many opportunities to stud) architectural masses 
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Leven’s Parisian sketches were done with Bistre crayon, 
handled freely but with sufficient exactitude of indica- 
tion to capture the scene before him. The editors confess 
nostalgic twinges resulting from their contemplation 
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tHE REVOLT 


OF THE FUTURE 


BY 


Ir is the great prerogative of youth to lift its 
voice in a swelling chorus of revolt; to join 
forces with all the other eager young men and 
young women and, from behind their barri- 
cades, conduct an assault upon all the emi- 
nently respectable, eminently stodgy dowdies 
who, in the words of Shaw’s Don Juan, “‘in- 
habit heaven.” Such has been the prerogative 
of youth from time immemorial; such will be 
its prerogative so long as there shall be youth 
on earth. And, when all is said and done, what 
more could a young man ask than an oppor- 
tunity to snipe at the dowdies of heaven? 

But if there have been times when the celes- 
tial regions were so overcrowded with plush 
and plaster deities that the roar of iconoclastic 
youth storming the citadel was inspired music 
to all who heard; times when, as the young 
Wordsworth phrased it, “to be young was 
very heaven”; there also come times when the 
firmament no longer is ringed with compla- 
cent imbeciles eternally admiring themselves; 
times when to be young is not heaven, but hell. 

For life, from time to time, plays a dirty 
trick on youth. Having fashioned him of fire 
and revolution, it sometimes sets him down in 
a universe which has been torn apart with too 
much fire and revolution. Having instilled in 
him a wild desire to snipe at the dowdies of 
heaven, life sometimes sets him down in a 
world from which the dowdies have long since 
been shot away: shot away by his immediate 
predecessors. 

In such a predicament what is youth to do? 
Keep on revolting? Keep on sniping at targets 
which are no longer there? Make a public spec- 
tacle of himself by yelling for freedom of ex- 
pression long after his freedom has been won? 
Continue to bellow for modern architecture 
and more modern architecture until, like a 
spoiled brat yelling for “more ’nanas,” he has 
rammed it into every chink and corner of the 
universe, producing pains in the belly for 
himself and a headache for every one else? 


% % % 


Now the young men in architecture, the 
young men who have drunk deeply of the 
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revolutionary doctrines of Sullivan and Le 
Corbusier and Wright, may protest that such 
a time has not yet come in architecture; that 
there is still need for revolution on the part of 
youth. But let them look about them. Where 
are the gods of Classicism? Where are the gods 
of Eclecticism? They have either been blown 
to atoms, relegated to Homes for the Aged, or 
are now comfortably ensconced in the arm- 
chairs of “modernism.” As a fighting force 
they are no longer even a remnant. 

Probably this will be a bitter disappoint- 
ment to youth, which asks nothing more than 
a chance to brandish a sword or wield a cut- 
lass. But youth may as well recognize that the 
great architectural revolution is a thing of the 
past, a fait accompli. True, eclecticism lingers 
on in various byways and, without doubt, will 
continue to linger. But the great romantic 
revolution, the inspired assault against the 
citadel of tradition has been made. . . and the 
citadel taken. No longer are there,any archi- 
tectural dowdies to snipe at, no barricades to 
vault. For the dowdies are gone, and the barri- 
cades no longer exist. The revolution of archi- 
tectural form has been won. 

Nor is the situation much different when 
one turns from the special world of architec- 
ture to that of the general world of culture. 
Once, it is true, there was revolutionary work 
to be done. For a quarter of a century ago 
the atmosphere in which the arts were forced 
to struggle for existence was so smug, so laced 
and corseted with prudery, and stuffed with 
pride, as to stifle any creative activity which 
might try to lift its head. And those were 
the days of the great xsthetic revolution, the 
days of the beautiful sniping at dowdies in 
heaven. The days of the “new” poetry, the 
Provincetown Players, The Armory Show, and 
the Nude Descending the Stairs. The days 
when John Reed—Playboy and Revolutionary 
par excellence—was young. The days when 
intellectual and zxsthetic brickbats and bombs 
were flying on all sides and exploding in every 
direction. The days when the New Masses was 
so revolutionary that it didn’t intend to con- 
ciliate “even its readers.” Those, young sirs, 
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were the great days of zxsthetic revolution. 
And those days are gone. 

They were already gone a decade when, in 
place of the vigorous young men and women 
who went about denouncing the “damnable” 
conventions, and pot-shotting with vehemence 
at every inhibition they could discover, there 
trailed into the limelight a group of genteel 
and tender souls who sat about in the cellars 
of lower New York and earnestly debated 
whether it was possible for “‘sensitive and cul- 
tivated minds” to survive outside the univer- 
sity. Having debated earnestly and at length, 
they decided that it was impossible. There- 
upon they either embarked with haste for 
Paris, France, and the Café du Déme; or they 
founded a school of criticism which proved 
that America was too cruelly cruel to artists. 
Little Lord Fauntleroys they were—all of 
them—disdainfully wrinkling their precious 
noses at all the “shabby’ evils of their day. 
Yes, the days of revolution were gone. For 
gentility had come to town: the evils were no 
longer ‘‘damnable,’’ they were merely 
“shabby.” 

And of all the shabby evils that infested our 
land, the shabbiest of all was that the fair art 
of architecture had been perverted to base 
ends. Instead of ‘dropping blessings” on our 
heads—like the gentle rain to make us grow— 
architecture had been forced toscatter “‘curses,”” 
so that the land was blighted and our people 
stunted. To be perfectly honest, it is a little 
dificult to make out just who it was that 
forced architecture to scatter curses—McKim, 
Mead & White, or the “Robber Barons.” But 
scattered the curses were; and our history, our 
country, and our civilization withered as they 
fell. The titans of the zsthetic revolution had 
come and gone, and the Elsie Dinsmore school 
of criticism began. 

Today everybody from telephone operators 
to boot-blacks in the park can tell you glibly 
that architecture is the “expression of civiliza- 
. tion” and the White Hope of the race. And 





the man in the bar, as well as the cook in the 
kitchen, can read in the Sunday papers that 
architects are the historians of society. To be 
sure they write only “8 per cent” of contem- 
porary history but ... they’re historians for all 
that. (It doesn’t make sense, but who cares 
about that.) There’s Hitler and Mussolini, and 
there’s the League of Nations gone to pot; 
there’s the Spanish rebellion, the Treaty of 
Versailles scrapped, and anti-Semitism; there’s 
nineteenth century idealism going down the 
sink as Europe races to arm. ... 

But then Mussolini has patted “modern” 
architecture on the back, Hitler has kicked it 
in the pants, and the cathedral in Alcala de 
Henares “‘was destroyed in battle” when the 
ammunition stores of the Spanish rebels blew 
up. Perhaps architecture is history after all. 

As far as that goes, it might even be that it 
was architecture that patted Mussolini and 
kicked Der Fuerher, instead of vice versa. Cer- 
tainly one critic shook his finger in II Duce’s 
face not so long ago and, from the pages of the 
New Yorker, warned him that there were just 
two vital forces in the world today: “‘architec- 
ture and birth control.” Il Duce must have 
been worried. 

It may even be that architecture is the 
means of “reconstructing society,” as has been 
interminably suggested recently. Certainly 
there’s a lot of low-cost housing appearing 
here and there. But there’s been a rumor that, 
here as well as abroad, governments and politi- 
cal parties take credit for that. Or is this like 
all rumors—not to be relied upon? 

Think it over, boys. The revolution in archi- 
tectural form is completed. There’s a lot of 
architectural work to be done; as there always 
has been, as there always will be. But it’s not 
revolutionary work any more: there’ll be no 
more battle-glory there. And if you want some 
nice plate glass windows to smash, a few plush 
chairs and a bedstead or two to throw out the 
window, take a good long look at your theories 
concerning architecture. 
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A drypoint by W. Ralph Merrill shows the entrance to 
the State of Texas Building at Dallas which houses, 
among other things, the sculptured plaque presented on 
pages 178-180 of the March issue 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, BS., M.Arch. 











70 NEW DATA SHEETS 
AND 2 SLIDE RULES! 


At the time that this is written there are 70 Data Sheets 
and 2 Slide Rules in preparation for manufacturers! Some 
of these are being offered in this issue. Go thru the ad- 
vertising pages carefully—you will find coupons to 
make it convenient for you to obtain your Data Sheets. 
Do not write to PENcit Points, for these free manu- 
facturers’ sets are available only from the companies 
sponsoring them. 

Following is a list of the companies whose Data Sheets 
are in preparation. Use this as a check list so that you 


can be sure to get them all. If you do not find all of 
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MATERIALS 


SUITABILITY OF WOODS 
FOR FLOORING 


PENCIL POINTS DATA 





SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





SUBFLOORS (HOUSE) 
Requirements are not exacting, but high stiff- 
and warp, and ease of working are desired. 

Highly suitable: Commionie used—Douglas fir, western larch, south- 
ern yellow pine. Seldom used because of adaptability to more exacting 
uses—cypress, redwood, ash, yellow poplar. 

Good suitability: Commonly used—hemlocks, ponderosa pine, spruces, 
white fir. Seldom used because of adaptability to more exacting uses 
northern white pine, sugar pine, western white pine. Seldom used 
since not readily available and hard to work-~—beech, birch, chestnut, 
elm, hackberry, maple, oak, tupelo. 

Grades used: No, 2 boards are used extensively in higher type homes. 
In more economical construction both No, 2 _- No. 3 are used. No. 
is serviceable but not so tight as No. 2. No. 4 and No. 5 are available 
in some species but entail waste in cutting. w hen hardwoods are used, 
No, 2 Common is adapted to the better class houses and No. 3 Common 
to the more economical. 


LIVING ROOM AND BEDROOM FLOORING 

(sual requirements : Wligh resistance to wear, attractive figure or 
color, minimum warp and shrinkage. 

Highly suitable: Most commonly used hardwoods—hard maple, red 
and white oak. Not commonly used—ash (white), beech, birch, walnut. 
Not commonly available, hard to work and nail—hickory, black locust, 
pecan, 

Good suitability: Cypress, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 
larch, redwood, southern yellow pine. (Vertical grain.) Cherry, red 
gum, sycamore (quartered), (Not commonly available. Highly decorative 
and suitable where wear is light and maintenance good.) 

Grades used: In beech, birch, and maple flooring the grade of 
Firsts is ordinarily used for the better class of homes, and Seconds 
and sometimes Thirds in low-cost jobs. In oak the grade of Clear 
(either plain or quartered) is used in better class work and Selects and 
sometimes No. 1 Common in low-cost work. Other hardwoods are 
ordinarily used in the same grades as oak. When softwood flooring is 
used (without covering) in better class homes, grade A or B and Better 
vertical grain us used. Grade D or C (vertical grain) is used in more 
economical and low-cost homes. 


KITCHEN FLOORING (UNCOVERED) 
U'sual requirements: Resistance to wear, fine texture, ability to 
withstand washing and wear without discoloring and slivering, mini- 
mum warp and shrinkage. 


Usual requirements: 
ness, medium shrinkag 


Highly suitable: Fine textured—beech, birch, hard maple. Open 
textured—ash, red and white oak. Soft maple. 
Good suitability: Cypress, Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 


larch, redwood, southen yellow pine. (Vertical grain preferred.) Elm, 
hackberry, sycamore. 

Grades used: The flooring grades, Seconds in beech, birch, and 
hard maple, and Selects in the oaks are used in high-priced houses. In 
more economical construction Thirds in beech, birch, and hard maple, 
and No. 1 Common or No. 2 Common in the oaks are used. D (vertical 
grain) is the lowest grade of softwood that proves thoroly satisfactory 
in high-class construction. A grade and B and Better grade (vertical 
grain) are used most extensively. No. 1 and No. 2 are serviceable in 
low-cost construction but wear unevenly around knots. 


PORCH FLOORING 

(‘sual requirements: Medium to good decay resistance, 
wear resistance. nonsplintering, freedom from warping. 

Highly suitable: Cypress. Douglas fir (vertical grain), western larch 
(vertical grain), southern yellow pine (vertical grain), redwood, white 
oak. (If full drainage is not obtainable only the heartwood of cypress, 
redwood, and white oak can be given a high rating.) Black locust, 
walnut. (Usually impractical except when cut from homegrown timber.) 


medium 








these sets offered in this issue, they will be made avail- 
able to you in an early number of PENciL PornTs. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. An 
unusual calculator which will enable architects to pre- 
determine the yearly heating cost for residences of any 
size or location together with scales for direct compari- 
sons of the economy of various fuels. This Slide Rule is 
printed in two colors, varnished for long wear, and 
punched to fit your Data Sheet Notebook. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. Another 
calculator which takes the mystery out of auditorium 
acoustical treatment and noise quieting in a few sec- 
onds. This Slide Rule will give you an acoustical design 
which is scientifically correct. The Rule i is punched to 
fit your Data Sheet Notebook. 


WARREN WEBSTER. Six Data Sheets describing the 
Type “R” System of Heating. These sheets contain a 
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considerable amount of basic information on operating 
principles which is difficult to find anywhere else. 

CAMBRIDGE TILE MANUFACTURING 
Twelve Data Sheets giving basic information on tile and 
tile installation. For the first time in architecture, in- 
formation on this subject is presented so that you do 


not have to be a tile expert to understand it. 


SISALKRAFT. Six Data Sheets which show you by 


means of carefully made construction drawings how 


Sisalkraft can contribute to better building. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY. A com- 
plete handbook on this company’s paint, glass and store 
fronts; carefully indexed and contained in a special 
Data Sheet binder. A valuable guide to the use of 3 basic 


products in building. 


WESTINGHOUSE. Four Data Sheets with several 


drawings to show how Westinghouse has made possible 
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more convenient and simple wiring for small buildings. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON. A set of six Data Sheets 





with plates in full color to show both the proper con- 
struction and the beauty of asbestos shingles. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS COMPANY. Four 


Data Sheets showing how this modern sanitary wall sur- 
facing is installed. 


FYR-SLYD-SCREEN, INC. Four Data Sheets show- 


ing how this fine mechanical product is built in to the 
fireplace to prevent fire caused by sparks or rolling logs. 


These Data Sheets contain no sales talk. They are time- 


saving descriptions of what function the product is de- 
signed to perform and how it performs that function. 
These manufacturers’ Data Sheets give you the facts 
quickly and in a convenient form. Information is pre- 
sented in the succinct Data Sheet manner which has 
made them a Standard Architectural Reference Book. 
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A CULTURAL CENTER 


We present here and on the next three pages a group of 
pencil renderings by R. Harmer Smith, made for the 
Housing Authority of the State of New Jersey to form 
part of a traveling exhibition. The drawings were 
worked up from material prepared by the Statistical and 
Planning Division under the direction of Valdemar H. 
Paulsen to establish an architectural character for lou 
cost housing and subsistence homesteads. The purpose of 
the show is to develop public appreciation of this work 















A bird’s-eye view, drawn in pencil by R. Harmer Smith, 


showing part of a community projected by the Neu 


Jersey State Housing Authority as a part of its work in 
the field of low-cost housing and subsistence homesteads. 
This exam ple and the one on the facing page were drawn 


” 


on heavy tracing paper, at a size of about 14” x 30 
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This drawing by R. Harmer Smith shows how the Neu 
Jersey State Housing Authority proposes that its sub- 
sistence homesteads should be laid out to give each ten- 
ant a well placed house on a strip of land where he may 
raise poultry, vegetables, and a family under favorable 


conditions in a community which is designed as a whole 














Another drawing of the New Jersey State Housing 
Authority’s low-cost housing types, made by R. Harmer 
Smith. This and the one on page 261 were made on kid- 
finish Bristol and measured approximately 18" x 26” 
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7B’s and 7 Seas. Go to the ends of the earth for the picturesque or bizarre—to bring them home with America’s 
Master Drawing Pencil, Eldorado, with its seven flowing B’s (6, 5, 4, 3, 2B, B, HB) for sketches, renderings; and 
more important still to the architect for his everyday a drawings to scale, climactic Eldorado F, H, 2H. 


Be up to the minute on Eldorado merit and send for suc samples as will startle you, unconvinced: if 
ou_are! Pencil Sales Department 167-]4, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices frorn readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


Mrs. Laura G. Goat, 173 Purdy Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has the following copies of PeNcit Pornts for sale: 
October, June, December, 1924; 1925 complete; 
all but April and November, 1926; March, April, 
June, October, and December, 1927; all but Febru- 
ary, March, and November, 1928; all but January 
and July, 1929; 1930 complete; all but April and 
December, 1931; January, 1932. 


Wanted: July, August, and September, 1936, issues of 
the Monthly Catalog U. S. Public Documents. Com- 
municate Don Graf, c/o PeNcit Pornts. 


E. §. Smith, 152 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass., would 
like to obtain standard or obscure publications on 
early American and Colonial architecture, especially 
of New England. He is anxious to have Cousins & 
Reilly’s Wood Carver of Salem and The Colonial 
Architecture of Salem, and Isham’s Early American 
Architecture. State price. 


S. A. Lieberson, 1947 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has copies of PeENcit Points for sale from 1922 
through 1932, which he will sell at a reasonable 
price. 


C. H. Kiefner, 1544 Westheimer Road, Houston, Texas, 
has the following for sale: PENciL Pornts, 1920 and 
1921, bound in green buckram, and 1924 and 1925 
bound in blue buckram; Despouy’s Fragments d’Archi- 
tecture Antique; Architecture Toscane. White Pine 
Series unbound—Vol. 1, No. 2; Vol. 3, No. 6; Vol. 
4, No. 5; Vol. 5, Nos. 2 and 5; Vol. 6, No. 3; Vol. 
8, Nos. 1 through 6; Vol. 9, No. 1; Vol. 15, Nos. 1 
through §; Vol. 16, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6; Vol. 17, 
No. 2; bound in green book cloth as published—vVols. 
11 and 12 complete; bound in buckram by owner— 
Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6; Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. 
8, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6; Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. 10, Nos. 
1 through 4. Architecture—June, 1933, through Feb- 
ruary, 1935, except May and August, 1934. All of 
the above, complete, will be forwarded express or 
freight collect, purchase price $15. 





Mrs. W. E. Flanders, 34 Farrand Park, Highland Park, 
Mich., has the following for sale: 1 K & E Poly- 
phase slide rule, a 12-inch Triangular Paragon chain 
scale, Engineer’s No. 1631 P; 12-inch grooved steel 
ruler No. 4, Goodell-Pratt; 1 50-foot Lufkin tape 
line, reel type; small box of steel instruments, No. 
420/4d, compasses and dividers; 1 T-square, wood 
and transparent lining. All in new condition. Will sell 
each for half of list price. 


Paul J. Deering, 3707 N. Christiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has for sale, either single copies or the lot, all 
issues of PENciL Points from March, 1926, to date. 
All in good condition. 


Eugene Sartain Smith, 152 Warren Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., is interested in buying, at a reasonable price, a 
good camera suitable for taking architectural subjects. 
Must have a fast lens and take good-sized pictures 
and be in perfect condition. 


PERSONALS 


PHILIP D. WEST, Architect, has opened offices for the 
practice of architecture at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


LORENZO HAMILTON, Architect, has moved his 
ofices from 22 Church Street to the Snow-Brooks 
Building, 137 Colony Street, Meriden, Conn. 


HARVIN SALLEY, Architect, has reopened his of- 
fices in Orangeburg. 


GERTRUD E. EBBESON, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 30 Vernon 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 


NATHAN BALTER and CLIFFORD GUERIN, 
Engineers, have opened an office at 6535 Third Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., for the general practice of de- 
signing and planning residential and commercial 
buildings. 


WILLIAM DAVIES EVE and JACK CHAFEE 
BROWN, Architects, have become associated for 
the general practice of architecture. The firm name 
is now Brown & Eve, with offices in the Masonic 
Building, Augusta, Georgia. 


M. DALE SMITH, Architect, has opened an office for 
the general practice of architecture at 312 Willow 
Street, Camp Hill, Pa. 


ALBERT B. GARDNER, Architect, formerly in 
charge of the office of John and Donald B. Parkin- 
son, has established his own office for the practice 
of architecture at 11144 Aqua Vista, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


HARRY K. WOLFE, Architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at Palmer, Alaska. 


CHRISTIAN W. BRANDT, Architect, announces the 
removal of his office, on April 1st, to Eaton Tower, 
Suite 3408-12-14, Detroit, Mich. 


HARRY J. HARLES, Architect, has opened an office in 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


HARRY INGE JOHNSTONE, Architect, has opened 
an office for the practice of architecture at 4 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 
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FREE! Armstrong's Acoustical Slide Rule Designed by... 
DON GRAF for Your Pencil Points Data Sheet Library 
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rs oy i Set the Volume of Room [in cubic feet! to 
GIVEN: It has been colculoted thot o 1150-seot Auditorium of x ¢ Cy the errow in the window at the left -ACO USTI CAL 
} 200,000 cu. ft. volume will have 4,000 units of sound obsorp- > * 
2 tion with half audience present, using ordinary interior finish. 
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stantly indicates the ideal rever- 
beration time. By setting the 
slide to the volume of a room, 


added absorption units required, by its coefficient 0.62, it is found 
thot 6,450 sq. ft. of Corkoustic 60 will provide ideal conditions. Absorption Units, in the window below. Using os the Actval Time of Reverbere- 


tion the valve found in step 2, the number of units required for idee! heering 
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ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. NITS Z you quickly find the absorption 
GUNDING MATERIALS DIVISION Wilt faana nee units needed for perfect hearing. 
LANCASTER, PA. ACTUAL TIME OF REVERBERATION 
} 
j 
RMSTRONG’S Acoustical Slide Rule, designed combining attractive decoration and efficient 
by Don Graf, will be a valuable addition to acoustical treatment—will enable you 
y , y 
your library of Pencil Points’ Data Sheets. to provide your clients with efficient 
And Armstrong’s Corkoustic—the one material and attractive acoustical ceilings. 
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Building Materials Division, 


1206 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the literature checked below: 
0 Armstrong’s Acoustical Slide Rule 
0 Corkoustic and Temcoustic literature 


Name.... Title 


|  Armstrong’s . 
CORKOUSTIC (oe 











PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Ponts by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENctL Ports. 


SPEAKMAN SI-FLO FLUSH VALVES.—New catalog 
K-2 describes and illustrates a complete line of flush 
valves and accessories adaptable for the requirements 
of sanitary plumbing and allied uses. Included are 
roughing-in dimensions and instructions for installing 
and regulating these valves. 44 pp. 8% x 11. Speak- 
man Company, Wilmington, Del. 

BETTER WHITE—BETTER LIGHT.—Folder dealing 
with the subject of Mural-Tone wall paint presents 
graphically the solution to a problem in department 
store lighting. 4 pp. 8'% x 11. The Muralo Co., Inc., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


USS STAINLESS STEELS IN ARCHITECTURE.— 


Attractive brochure, covering the use of stainless steel 
in a variety of applications, presents facts, photo- 
graphs and drawings specially prepared for the archi- 
tect and his fabricator. Of particular interest is the 
material on corrosion resistance, methods of fabrica- 
tion, finishes available, and physical properties. There 
are sections on the application of USS stainless steel 
for hardware, ventilator parts, exposed trimming, etc.; 
for design of modern decoration and trimming of 
building interiors and exteriors; and for such applica- 
tions as towers, facades, marquees, and similar uses; 
for store fronts and entrances and for use in restau- 
rant kitchens, bars, and fountain equipment. 16 pp. 
81% x 11. United States Steel Corp. Subsidiaries, Car- 
negie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAGNETIC RELAYS.—A.LA. File No. 31-d-5. Bul- 


letin 81 listing more than 100 relays for intermediate 
duty (10-15 amperes) on d.c. and a.c. circuits for 2 
and 3 wire control. The bulletin gives valuable coil 
and contact data, contact arrangements, enclosures, 
and illustrates relays assembled from standard parts 
for use on special applications. 8 pp. 81 x 11. Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CONCRETE FLOOR TREATMENTS BY TRUS- 


CON.—A.LA. File No. 3-b. Useful reference manual 
for architects and engineers printed in seven colors 
giving complete descriptive and specification data 
covering floor hardeners, non-slip floor hardeners, in- 
tegral hardening and coloring, surface treatments and 
floor enamel. 12 pp. 81 x 11. The Truscon Labora- 
tories, Detroit, Mich. 

ACOUSTICORK.—New bulletin illustrating typical 
installations also explains how Acousticork, for walls 
and ceilings, helps materially to reduce extraneous 
noises from within and without offices, churches, club- 
rooms, auditoriums, hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
schools, hospitals, banks, etc. 4 pp. 8% x 11. United 
Cork Companies, Kearny, N. J. 


THE NEW DRESSER COMPRESSION STYLE 65 


FITTINGS.—Folder showing a complete line of com- 
pression fittings. Specifications, dimensional data, etc. 
S. R, Dresser Mfg. Co., 693 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa. 


NO. 7 IDEAL BOILER.—A.LA. File No. 30-c-1. New 


catalog presenting complete descriptive and engineer- 
ing data covering a new line of heating boilers for 
all fuels and for automatic or hand firing especially 
designed for small and average homes. 8 pp. 82 x 11. 
American Radiator Co., 40 West 40th St., New York, 
| ae fi 

Published by the same firm, “New Ideal Oil Burning 
Water Heater.” A.I.A. File No. 29-d-2. Folder giving 
detailed description of a new line of oil burning 
water heaters, for small homes, summer cottages, fill- 
ing stations, shops, etc. 8% x 11. 

“New Kolflash Water Heater.” A.1.A. File No. 
29-d-2. Bulletin describing the principal features of 
a new line of self-contained coal-burning water heat- 
ers and storage tanks for homes, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 8V, x 11. 


GE TYPE AF-1 CIRCUIT BREAKERS.—Bulletin 


GEA-2505 describes and illustrates a line of circuit 
breakers for office and industrial buildings. Dimension 
drawings, application diagrams, etc. 8 pp. 8'4 x 11. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “GE Type AL-2 Circuit 
Breakers.” Bulletin GEA-2539 describes the construc- 
tion and operation of a line of circuit breakers for 
office buildings, industrials and power stations. Dimen- 
sion drawings. 12 pp. 82 x 11. 


OHIO HYDRATE LIME FOR MASONRY MORTAR 


AND CONCRETE.—A.ILA. File No. 3-a-2. New 
reference manual, dealing with the subject of Ohio 
hydrate lime, discusses the essential properties of 
masonry mortar and the use of lime in concrete mix - 
tures. Specifications. 12 pp. 8% x 11. The Ohio Hy- 
drate & Supply Co., Woodville, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, “Ohio Hydrate Lime for 
Plaster and Stucco.” A.I.A. File No. 21-a-1. Catalog 
describing the important advantages of Ohio hydrate 
finishing lime for exterior stucco and plaster. Specifi- 
cations. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 


KINNEAR ROLLING GRILLES.—A.ILA. File No. 


3§-p-8. Folder covering a new line of rolling grilles 
in chain hoist and hand lift types for store entrances, 
display windows, gateways, elevator shafts, residences 
and estates, schools, nurseries, etc. Clearance dimen- 
sions, specifications. 4 pp. 8'% x 11. Kinnear Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVECTOFIN — THE BUILT-IN HEATER.— 


A.LA. File No. 30-C-4. Bulletin No. 10 presents 
complete descriptive and engineering data covering 
a line of built-in convection heaters for steam, vapor, 
vacuum and hot water systems in buildings of all 
kinds. 8 pp. 81% x 11. Commodore Heaters Corp., 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Simplex Convectofin.” 
A.I.A. File No. 30-c-4. Bulletin No. 11 explaining 
the operation of the Simplex system in which only 
a single pipe connection is used with the Convec- 
tofin built-in heater. 4 pp. “Waterflo Convectofin.” 
A.I.A. File No. 30-c-4. Bulletin No. 12 describes 
a line of specialized built-in heaters for use with hot 
water heating systems. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 

MANUAL OF FACTORY LIGHTING PRACTICE. 
—New handbook contains authoritative, engineering 
information on practical, easy-to-apply methods of 
fitting the lighting to the seeing requirements of each 
individual operation in the plant. It discusses 30 com- 
mon lighting problems found in the various operations 
and locations of the average plant and gives definite 
recommendations, installation diagrams and equip- 
ment specifications for their scientific solution. 36 pp. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Iil. 
(Continued on page 48, Advertising Section) 
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8 Only about six months ago, Revere introduced 
Revecon, a new system of aluminum extruded 
shapes for holding all types of flat sheet materials 
in place. The few months that have followed 
have seen a fast growing number of architect: 
using the Revecon System with porcelain enam- 
eled sheets, marble, steel and synthetic board type 
finishes of many kinds to achieve striking results, 


both exterior and interior. 


REVECON 


@ Now, the Revecon System is creating remark- 





able design effects and erection economies with 
Ceramic and Markwa, the marble tile. So simple 
is the use of Revecon, that any contractor can 
work with it. 

VERSATILE IN ITS APPLICATION 
There is literally no limit to the design possibili- 
ties it offers. You’ll want to know more about the 
Revecon System and its many advantages. You 
can learn all about it in your “Architects’ Desk 
Manual of “Time-Saver-Standards.’ ” If you do 


not have a copy write us on your own letterhead 


for the Revere Revecon Technical Handbook The exhibit panel above suggests one of the many effects possible with Revecon., 
Here, Markwa, the marble tile, a new product of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, with Revecon Members 212SF and 216SF, achieve a brilliant effect. 


Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Inset shows how the tile is held in place. 


Please address your request to our Executive 








FOUNDED BY 
PAUL REVERE 


Revere Copper and Brass 


ILNL.E OR POR A‘T E D 
Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenug, New York City 





FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL Potnts, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman wishes 
position. Middle-aged man, 25 years’ experience de- 
signing, detailing, working up sketches, drawings, etc. 
On all classes of buildings. L. F. Spitznas, 101 Morris 
Street, Morristown, N. J. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, age 
20, single, college man, 10 years’ varied experience, 
tenement alterations to banks and hospitals, with only 
three concerns. Salary secondary in position with 
future. Available immediately. Highest references. 
Box No. 400. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, 25, mechanical 
draftsman, four years with large well knewn indus- 
trial firm, experience in motors and generators. High 
school graduate, advanced education at the Extension 
Division of University of Wisconsin. Also very good 
in freehand sketching, having attended the Layton 
School of Art in Milwaukee for several years. Would 
accept positions in drafting or advertising depart- 
ments of reliable firms in or near Milwaukee. Salary 
by agreement. Box No. 401. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man wishes to locate 
with an architect or firm in the Metropolitan, West- 
chester or Fairfield County area. Graduate of a well 
known college of architecture, has had two years’ ex- 
perience remodeling large houses and designing and 
supervising the building of Colonial houses and other 
styles. Is a registered architect in Connecticut. Wishes 
experience with mixed types of building construction 
if possible. Box No. 402. 

FREE-LANCE WORK WANTED: Excellent letterer, 
show-card writer, tracer—all-round art work. Will 
accept permanent position. Box No. 403. 

POSITION WANTED: Man with over 30 years’ ex- 
perience in New York City offices on all types of 
private, public and commercial buildings, banks and 
hospitals, as chief draftsman, specification writer, con- 
struction superintendent and expediter. Will work for 
current salary rate. John A. Gorman, 213-43 112th 
Ave., Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man with 10 years’ ex- 
perience as draftsman, detailer and designer and some 
knowledge of rendering desires position with archi- 
tect doing residential work preferably. Box No. 404. 

POSITION WANTED IN FOREIGN LAND: Young 
man, 25, Christian, unmarried, three years’ construc- 
tion and drafting experience, BS and MS degrees in 
architecture seeks contact with reliable firm whose 
enterprises extend to foreign lands. Box No. 405. 

POSITION WANTED: Stenographer-Secretary. Con- 
siderable experience in architects’ offices. Very efficient 
in specification work and handling all office details. 
Box No. 406. 

POSITION OR FREE LANCE CONSULTANT 
WORK WANTED: By young architect who has 
done special research in the field of Early American 
and Colonial architecture in New England. Capable 
of giving authoritative consultation in this field as 
well as carry through job to completion. Box No. 407. 

POSITION WANTED: Architectural designing, scales, 

perspectives, details, lettering. W. F. Reutter, 524 

Kipp Street, Teaneck, N. J. 


WANTED: Firm in Southern state doing large insti- 
tutional and commercial work desires services of A-1 
experienced capable draftsman. Must be able to pre- 
pare sketches, working drawings, details and prefer- 
ably perspective and rendering. This opening only for 
highest grade men with long experience and A-1 
references. Salary commensurate with ability. Box No. 
408. 


POSITION WANTED: Young draftsman is willing to 
work for any architect or firm who may desire the 
services of a draftsman. For this experience any salary 
will be accepted. Graduate of Vocational School, stu- 
dent at Pratt Institute. Good at lettering, make either 
pen or pencil tracing and drawing. Also some con- 
struction and detail work. Box No. 409. 


WANTED: Architectural draftsman. College graduate 
with some ability in rendering. Work is more in the 
residential line and man with ability there would be 
more acceptable. Christian. Applicant should state age, 
education, experience and salary expected. This office 
is located in Rockville Center, N. Y. Box No. 410. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior architectural draftsman, 
graduate of Drake Schools, preceded by three years 
of technical training and some experience, desires posi- 
tion with architect or builder. Jerome Licker, 305 
E. Mt. Eden Avenue, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED: Architect’s superintendent, 18 
years’ experience in the construction of all types and 
kinds of large buildings. Will go anywhere. H. E. 
Smith, 82 Halsted Place, Rye, New York. 


POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, 15 
years’ experience on board, desires job in Pittsburgh 
district or Florida. Specialize on working drawings 
and superintendence. Age 42; reasonable salary ex- 
pected. Charles E. Weeks, c/o Y. M. C. A., Parkers- 
burg, West Va. 


WANTED: Store front draftsman and salesman for 
structural glass. Write giving experience and salary 
wanted. Box No. 411. 


PARTNER WANTED: By architect and engineer of 
40 years’ standing (Licensed and registered). Seashore 
work, prefer young draftsman or land surveyor with 
some capital for a permanent connection, or will sell 
an established practice. Address P. O. Box B, Toms 
River, New Jersey. 

POSITION WANTED: Young man, employed at pres- 
ent as pre-fabricated house designer, capable of carry- 
ing work from sketches through construction to com- 
pletion, sound knowledge of business procedure. I have 
made a study and specialized in low cost housing and 
thoroughly familiar with this type of work. Desires 
to make a change to position with opportunity for 
unlimited advancement. Box No. 412. 


WANTED: Construction superintendents wanted; must 
have had experience in architects’ and builders’ offices; 
capable of drawing plans, writing specifications, and 
supervising commercial building construction; men 
about 30 to 35 years of age preferred; only man who 
has clean record of comprehensive past connections 
need apply; must meet Bonding Company’s investiga- 
tion. Box No. 413. 


NEW YORK CITY architect, reorganizing his staff, 
seeks two assistants, one a designer and the other a 
superintendent, age 30 to 45. Extensive experience or 
degrees not essential but each must have executive 
ability, able to think straight and a desire to deliver 
the goods. Accurate, complete and on time. Designer 
must have good taste, imagination and speed. Superin- 
tendent to have accuracy and a desire for perfection. 
Box No. 414. 
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Today you can give the home-builder all the superior com- 
forts of Radiator Heat ... with Air Conditioning included 
at no extra operating expense! Just specify a one-pipe steam 
heating system equipped with Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
and a Hoffman Air Conditioner. 

A one-pipe steam system is an inexpensive installation in 
the first place. When equipped with Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves it is converted into a modern vacuum system. The 
effect of vacuumizing is to reduce fuel consumption, fre- 
quently as much as 30%. This saving more than pays the 
cost of operating the Air Conditioner. 

The Hoffman Conditioner humidifies and cleans the air 
and gently circulates it through extremely simple duct 
work to the living quarters. It is operated independently 
of the heating plant, so that changes in heat demand do 
not affect the air conditioning. 

For healthful comfort there is no substitute for Radiant 
Heat. Add Air Conditioning and you have endowed the 
home with every refinement which contributes to better 
living. Write at once for full information on Hoffman Air 
Conditioned Radiator Heating Systems, Hoffman Specialty 
Co. Inc., Dept. PP-4, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN 


VACUUM VALVES 


ano AIR CONDITIONER 


Whe. Quality Line # YG Healing Specialties. 


KOMPO GAGE 





With Hoffman Vacuum Valves on the radia- 
tors of a one-pipe steam system and a Hoffman 
Air Conditioner, even the builder of a moder- 
ately priced home can have all the comforts 
modern science has provided. Hoffman Prod- 
ucts are sold everywhere by leading wholesalers 
of Heating and Plumbing equipment. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 44) 


WESTINGHOUSE NOFUZE CIRCUIT PROTEC- 
TION.—New illustrated catalog No. 29-300 describ- 
ing the new low priced Westinghouse Nofuze circuit 
protection particularly suitable for homes, small 
stores, ofice buildings and commercial structures re- 
quiring not more than 16 circuits. Included are many 
applications, descriptions of convenience and safety 
features, styles and finishes available, and suggestions 
for selecting the right load center. Operation of the 
device, tripping characteristics and typical circuit 
diagrams are also presented. Westinghouse Elec. & 

. Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NEW DENNIS SPRING BRONZE WEATHER- 
STRIP.—Illustrated folder giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of a new line of spring bronze weatherstrip for 
use in new buildings or on modernizing jobs. 4 pp. 
8144 x 11. W. J. Dennis & Co., 2110 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CARSTENITE DECORATIVE INTERIOR PANEL- 
ING.—Folder illustrating and describing a new deco- 
rative interior panel for homes, restaurants, shops, 
stores, offices and public spaces. 4 pp. 81% x 11. Al- 
goma Plywood & Veneer Co., Technical Division, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 

ZOURI PORTFOLIO OF STORE FRONTS.—A.LA. 
File No. 26-b-1. New portfolio containing 15 in- 
teresting store front designs, illustrating the use of 
Zouri rustless metal store front construction in a 
number of different types of stores, together with 
information on the various Zouri mouldings and 
sections available for the complete store front. 8 
x 11. Zouri Store Fronts, Niles, Mich. 

HOW TO PLAN AND INSTALL NIBCO LAWN 

SPRAY SYSTEM.—A.LA. File No. 38-h. Valuable 
reference book giving complete information on the 
planning and installation of the Nibco lawn spray 
system. Included is description of equipment to- 
gether with specifications, detail drawings and tab- 
ular matter. 48 pp. 8'4 x 11. Northern Indiana 
Brass Co., Division of Lawn Spray Systems, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Published by the same firm, “How to Enjoy Your 
Lawn.” New descriptive brochure illustrating in- 
stallations of Nibco spray systems on the lawns of 
homes, schools, factories, parks, country estates, etc. 
16 pp. 8 x Ii. 

METAL LATH NEWS.—A.ILA. File No. 20-B-1. 
Issue No. 4, Vol. 6, presents a collection of informa- 
tive and other interesting text material and illustra- 
tions dealing with the subject of metal lath, plaster 
and stucco construction. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Metal 
Lath Mfrs. Assn., 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CROUSE-HINDS FLOODLIGHTS.—Catalog 316 lists 
and illustrates a complete line of open floodlights, 
special floodlights, underwater floodlights, search- 
lights and accessories. Included are installation sug- 
gestions and information offered as a guide to the 
selection of the proper floodlight for any given in- 
stallation. Indexed. 156 pp. 81% x 11. Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SUPERFLEX OIL BURNING AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING PLANTS.—New brochure describing 
the construction and operation of a line of oil burn- 
ing air conditioning heating plants. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 

Perfection Stove Co., Furnace Division, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 





CONTINENTAL FENCE.—Catalog No. 31 illustrates 
a large number of installations of Continental chain 
link fence. Included are specifications, construction 
details, etc. 40 pp. 8% x 11. Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 


FACTS ABOUT DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD.—Use- 
ful reference manual describing the characteristics 
and wide range of applications for Douglas fir ply- 
wood. Test data, illustrations, charts, detail drawings, 
etc. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


MARSH VERTICAL VALVE AND TRAP FOR 
CONCEALED RADIATORS.—Folder describing a 
recently developed line of vertical packless radiator 
valves and thermostatic traps especially designed for 
installation with concealed or cabinet type radiators. 
4 pp. Jas. P. Marsh Corp., 2073 Southport Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


THE MAHOGANY BOOK—SECOND EDITION.— 
Revised edition contains considerably more historical 
information and more technical information on the 
botanical classification and wood characteristics. The 
number of pages have been increased to eighty and 
many new illustrations have been added. A very 
handy reference is presented in the chronological 
table of furniture periods which precedes the chapters 
on the important period styles. A greater list of Early 
American cabinet-makers is also included. There are 
additional illustrations of the various figures in ma- 
hogany so that they now number thirty-two. 
Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, JR., Architect, 810 West Michi- 
gan, Urbana, Ill. (Data for A.I.A. file, especially on 
schools and university buildings. ) 

GERTRUD E. EBBESON, Architect, 30 Vernon Street, 
Bangor, Maine. (Data on residential work, store 
fronts, small commercial buildings, also A.L.A. data.) 

HARVIN SALLEY, Architect, Orangeburg, S. C. 


NATHAN BALTER and CLIFFORD GUERIN, En- 
gineers, 6535 Third Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

TOM E. REID, Draftsman, 922 Washington Avenue, 
Bremerton, Wash. (Data for A.I.A. file and on resi- 
dences and small buildings.) 


JAMES E. GAUT, JR., Draftsman, 705 S. Vine Ave- 
nue, Tyler, Texas. (Data on night clubs, dance halls, 
recreation resorts, etc. ) 


S. J. ABRAMS, Builder, 15 James Street, Brookline, 
Mass, (Data on glass brick, kitchen equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, and electrical equipment with regard to 
remodeling of apartment houses. ) 


GEORGE W. LANGER, c/o Dramaturgy, Inc., Bulk- 
ley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. (Data for A.1LA. file 
and on materials adaptable to display advertising and 
theatrical product presentation. ) 


SIRO DEL CAMPO, Colegio Nacional de Arquitectos, 
Infanta y 25, Havana, Cuba. (Data on hospitals, es- 
pecially tuberculosis. ) 


HAROLD C. KAIN, Small House Advisory Service, 
Inc., 99 Morristown Road, Bernardsville, N. J. 


HARRY K. WOLFE, Architect, Palmer, Alaska. 
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AnaConDA 


—This store front lacked 
“sales appeal” 



















KAY FURNITURE 


GALLERIES. INC. 














TRANSFORMED 


It attracts customers 
better for tenant... better 
for owner 


Bur-Kay Furniture Galleries, 


Inc., Fifth Ate... N.Y. €. 
Architect: y? Lewis, N.Y. C. 


Photos conrtesy 
Pittsbureh Plate Glass Co. 


thanks to Anaconda Bronze! 


OR store fronts of character and distinction, 
Anaconda Architectural Bronze is fast becom- 

ing the outstanding choice of leading merchants. 
Like so many others, this trend started on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Here, in the fashionable shop- 
ping district, 80% of the store fronts are Bronze. 
Moderate in cost, durable and absolutely rust- 
proof, Anaconda Architectural Bronze renders 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, 
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permanent service. It is easily cleaned and retains its 
original beauty with only occasionalattention. Even 
when bronze work has been long neglected, clean- 
ing and polishing soon restore its natural lustre. 

The American Brass Company is the principal 
supplier of bronze, copper and nickel silver in the 
form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, etc., 
as used in ornamental work of every description. 


Anaconda Copper & Brass 


General Offices: WATEKBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities ° In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Jefferson Memorial 

Meets Opposition 

We received the statement published 
herewith from the Society of Ameri- 
can Sculptors. It was signed by Milton 
Horn, Chairman of the Cultural Com- 
mittee and Member of the Executive 
Board. The Society of American 
Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers has 
also endorsed this stand. 





“We bring before the bar of the 
American people, the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Commission. 

“We accuse this Memorial Commis- 
sion in this, the 161st year of our 
Declaration of American Independence 
of betraying the artistic integrity of 
our people, and of desecrating the 
memory of our great statesman, 
Thomas Jefferson, by erecting to him 
not a monument representative of his 
ideals and his search for truth for 
which we honor him, but a mockery 
of that truth. 

“Let it be remembered that it was 
Thomas Jefferson who helped to de- 
clare these United States an independ- 
ent and virile young nation that has 
taken its place among the nations of 
the earth, with the right to develop 
upon this most fertile soil an art 
natural to its soil and the spirit of its 
people. 

“This Memorial Commission has now 
approved a design of a monument to 
that great author of our Declaration 
of American Independence — to the 
man who had helped to declare us a 
free people with the right to independ- 
ent existence—not a monument, but 
a senile sham, not a representation of 
an ideal, but a burial of that ideal 
under the guise of misunderstood tra- 
dition and architectural decay. It has 
selected a design foreign to the people 
of our time and unnatural to the soil 
upon which it is to be reared. A 
monument in imitation of a weak imi- 
tation of a culture, which even the 
first imitators did not understand: an 
affectation which will mark for all 
time a sense of superficiality rather 
than the truth Jefferson sought and 
which will remain a disgrace and a 
blot on this generation for as long as 
this memorial endures. 

“Let us not take as an excuse the 
fact that Jefferson had used the 
Pantheon in Rome to serve as a model 
for Monticello, or that he had advo- 
cated the study of Greek and Roman 
architecture as examples for the public 
buildings of his period because, to use 
his own words in a letter to James 
Madison, he said . . . ‘as representing 
to travelers a specimen of taste in our 
infancy, promising much for our 


maturer age.’ 

“We must remember that we were 
still at that time too young to have 
an architecture of our own, for then 


we were only a provincial offshoot of 
European culture. Jefferson, a ‘mod- 
ern’ among the architects of his day, 
joined with other provincial architects 
in the movement then spreading fast in 
the mother country and in France in 
a rebellion against the Baroque which 
followed the disintegration of man 
during the ‘Renaissance.’ It was 
Jefferson’s blind search for simplicity 
and dignity in his desire to arrive at 
a form which would express the sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of our 
people, as Jefferson himself further 
states in his letter to Madison—‘You 
see I am an enthusiast on the subject 
of the arts, but it is an enthusiasm 
of which I am not ashamed, as its ob- 
ject is to improve the taste of my 
countrymen, to increase their reputa- 
tion, to reconcile to them the respect 
of the world and procure them its 
praise.” 

“Today, when we are developing men 
who are beginning to assert our artistic 
independence and where, day by day, 
we are becoming less and less a pro- 
vincial offspring of European art; 
when we are developing a culture 
which is becoming distinctly our own 
and which we are sure would have 
been Jefferson’s wish, it becomes fit- 
ting that a monument to him shall 
be the expression of this attainment. 

“We, therefore, demand that the 
Congress of these United States discard 
this design and lift the curse which 
Jefferson, himself, wrote in his Notes 
on Virginia 153 years ago, when he 
said—‘The Genius of Architecture 
seems to have shed her maledictions 
over this land’—and issue a competi- 
tion open to all architects and sculp- 
tors and that the basis of that compe- 
tition shall be the choice of a design 
which will be natural to its site, built 
in materials which are most natural 
to its location in which there shall be 
a perfect collaboration between the 
arts of architecture and sculpture: 
also, in its dignity, truth and virility 
be a true symbol of our commemora- 
tion to the man who wrote our Dec- 
laration of American Independence, 
who was the third President of our 
United States and a man who sought 
after an architectural truth.” 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
SCULPTORS 
MiLTon Horn 





Another letter on the same subject 
from the Designers of Shelter in 
America reads as follows: 

“The Designers of Shelter in Amer- 
ica, as a group dedicated to the 
achievement of honesty and quality in 
design, register herewith an emphatic 
protest against the proposed Jefferson 
Memorial in Potomac Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“The proposed design has nothing 
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whatsoever to do with the idealism of 
Thomas Jefferson, or with the idealism 
of America today. 

“The published design is contrary 
to that very idea of a living Amer- 
ican culture for which Jefferson 
fought during his entire life. 

“The proposed design is expressive 
only of ideals of wasteful ostentation, 
and cultural stagnation which we 
hope are long since outmoded. 

“A memorial which could serve as a 
king’s mausoleum is no fit commem- 
oration of the life and work of Amer- 
ica’s premier democrat. 

“We protest emphatically that any 
memorial national in scope should be 
built without competition equally na- 
tional among architects and sculptors. 

“We believe that the entire creative 
mind of American designers should 
have the opportunity of working 
upon such a project, and that the 
choice of architects, sculptors, and 
other necessary artists be made intel- 
ligently and not on the basis of per- 
sonal predilection or political expe- 
diency. 

“The Designers of Shelter in Amer- 
ica are therefore publishing this pro- 
test widely, and express the hope that 
all those interested in this project, and 
agreeing with this stand, will add 
their personal protests by letters to 
the President of the United States, to 
their congressmen, and to the Chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission, 
Charles Moore, Esquire, Washington, 
>. %.” 


Cornell Offers Summer Session, 
a Fellowship and Scholarships 


The College of Architecture of Cor- 
nell University announces a course in 
Design to be given during the Sum- 
mer Session of 1937, emphasizing the 
interrelation between Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture. Registration 
is on July Sth. 

Applications are also invited for a 
Fellowship and Scholarships for the 
academic year 1937-38 as follows: 

(1) A University Fellowship open 
to a graduate student in Architecture 
or Landscape Architecture which pays 
$400 and exempts the holder from 
payment of tuition. 

(2) Three Graduate Scholarships 
open to graduate students in Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, or 
Fine Arts. These Scholarships exempt 
the holders from payment of tuition. 

(3) Five Scholarships in the Col- 
lege of Architecture, having a value 
of $250 each, and open to graduates 
of the four-year course in Architec- 
ture, Landscape Architecture, and Fine 
Arts. 


(4) Six First-Year Scholarships. 


Further information can be obtained 
from the Dean, College of Architec- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


APRIL 
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BRIXMENT 


ASSURES THE MIX 


YOU SPECIFY 


HEN you specify portland-cement- 
and-lime for mortar, you have no 
assurance that the proportions of your 


specifications will be accurately followed 





unless your superintendent is constantly 
at the mortar box. . . The proportion of 
lime may be increased for the sake of plastic- 
ity or the mix may be oversanded. In either 
case the strength of the mortar is impaired. 

* + The use of Brixment, however, 
is your assurance that all mortar will be 
uniform in strength and color and that 
specifications will be accurately followed. 
If oversanded, Brixment mortar works 
short and, since there is no lime in the 
mix, the necessary plasticity can be secured 
only by using the proper amount of Brix- 
ment. The proper mix is one part Brixment, 
three parts sand — an ideal mortar for all 
masonry. Louisville Cement Company, 


Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. *« + 





A Letter from the 
Architectural Guild 
“The afhliation of the Guild with the 


American Federation of Labor has 
brought an enthusiastic response from 
architectural men in New York City. 
A hundred new men have been ac- 
cepted into membership and there is 
a tremendous increase in Guild activ- 
ity both in private offices and the 
Works Progress Administration. 

“Mr. C. L. Rosemund, president of 
our A. F. of L. International, has al- 
ready begun activities on Federal Leg- 
islation in our behalf. The following is 
taken from his letter to Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner in reference to the 
Housing Bill: 

‘It is the purpose of this letter to 
respectfully bring to your attention 
an apparent oversight in the “Labor 
Standards” provision of S. 1685, Sec- 
tion 16, sub-paragraph (2). 

‘Specifically we refer to the fact 
that the architectural, engineering and 
drafting employes, who necessarily 
play such an important part in the 
preparation of plans of buildings and 
building developments, are entirely 
overlooked, for the language of the 
law as it exists at present specifically 
limits “prevailing wages” to laborers 
and mechanics. From this it is evident 
that this most important sector of em- 
ployes has been overlooked and we 


should appreciate very much the in- 
clusion of the necessary language to 
see that the interests of these men 
are protected. 


eee 


For your further information, we 
have conferred with Secretary M. J. 
McDonough of the Building Trades 
Department, American Federation of 
Labor, and feel sure that he is in full 
accord with our wishes in the premises. 

‘“"Tnasmuch as it is our understand- 
ing that this measure will be consid- 
ered in the very near future we are 
bringing this matter to your attention 
at this time in the hope that it may 
be possible to correct this discrepancy 
even before the hearings take place.’ 

“The Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L. has advised us that hearings 
on this bill will be held in March. This 
will be the first legislative hearing in 
which the Guild participates with the 
full backing of and as representatives 
of the architectural men in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We are now 
assured of powerful support of our 
International Union for all matters 
affecting us in Washington. 

“The Guild has received an unusu- 
ally large amount of favorable com- 
ment on A. F. of L. affiliation from 
practicing architects. The following is 
a typical response from Mr. Lucht, 
secretary of the Architects League of 
Northern New Jersey.” 


Architectural Guild of America 

15 East 40th Street, New York 
“Gentlemen: 

“I was pleased to receive your circular 
announcing your affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. as Local No. 66 as I be- 
lieve it of best interest for the archi- 
tectural draftsmen, bringing to all the 
realistic and economic fact that they 
are in the wage earners’ class and that, 
as in other crafts, they must organize 
economically to protect their interests 
under the present system of business 
set up. 

“Years ago the ‘gentlemen’ drafts- 
man considered himself above such 
materialistic classification but the 
bringing about of your A. F. of L. 
affiliation is indicative of the fact that 
times have changed and is in accord 
with the trend of the times. 

“In the long run I can see good and 
advantage in your organization for the 
private practicing offices which em- 
ploy draftsmen, supervisors and engi- 
neers, in the instance where, by a 100 
per cent. organization, wages will be 
enforced, proper regulations compelled, 
proper supervision of work required 
and regulated, all of which will com- 
pel present ofices who now do work 
at cut rate fees, to stop this pernicious 
practice that brings about conditions 
of cheap labor in their offices and im- 
proper supervision and instead do 
proper work at a proper fee which 
they will have to ask. 

“This will raise the prestige of the 
architectural profession among those 
who have tended to lower same, it will 
make their offices more respected when 
they are compelled to turn out proper, 
full and complete services, and with 
the public reading about draftsmen 
having a pay scale of from $60 to $90, 
it will not expect to engage architects 
at fees calling for labor at less than 
‘relief?’ wages which do not permit 
a decent standard of existence for pro- 
fessional men. 

“Wishing you every success, I am 

Cordially yours,” 
Harry Lucnt 


The Guild’s letter was signed by John 
F. St. George, its Executive Secretary. 


Another Letter, From the 
Federation of A.E.C.&xT. 


“The Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians is 
now engaged in a widespread national 
campaign of organization. This cam- 
paign is being carried on in coopera- 
tion with John Brophy, Director of 
the C.I.O. and the C.I.O. unions. 
“Several months ago, we made ap- 
plication to the American Federation 
of Labor for affiliation. We have been 
the pioneers in the movement to join 
together for mutual benefits the 
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technical men and women and the 
production and construction workers. 
This was the purpose of our seeking 
afhliation. 

“We found however that some 
leaders of the A. F. of L. unions of 
technical men were not genuinely in- 
terested in promoting organization. 
They were busy spending their time 
in red-baiting and in all types of prac- 
tices which would have led to splits, 
division, and confusion. 

“We, therefore, rejected any such 
formal affiliation and decided to work 
together with the C.I.O. which was 
more than anxious to help us in our 
organizational work. 

“This joint work is proceeding 
with excellent results. The Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians is the only organiza- 
tion nationally that is growing. At 
least 1,000 new members have been 
signed up within the past month. 
Signed agreements and collective bar- 
gaining arrangements have been made 
with important concerns, establishing 
for the first time union recognition 
along with substantial increases in 
pay. This has been the results for the 
field engineering staff of the World’s 
Fair, the technical staff of Anchor 
Cap, Universal Oil, Kelsey-Hays and 
many other large industrial corpora- 
tions. 

“A special drive is now on with 
the help of the C.I.O. unions to or- 
ganize the technical men and women 
in all the fields in which the C.I.O. 
is at present active. This includes 
auto, steel, steel fabrication, radio, 
oil, machinery, public utilities and 
construction. 

‘A new chapter of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians has been chartered in 
St. Paul in Minnesota. This Chapter 
has received the endorsement of Gov- 
ernor Benson of that State. 

‘A new Long Island Chapter has 
been organized by Thomas Creighton, 
R.A., who is National Vice-President 
of the F.A.E.C.T. 

“The F.A.E.C.T. has again ap- 
proached the Society of Designing 
Engineers of Michigan for a joint 
campaign to organize all the technical 
employees in the automotive industry. 
This proposal is looked upon with 
favor by leading officers of the or- 
ganization and has the support of 
Homer Martin, President of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, 
and John Brophy of the C.I1.O. 

“It is the desire of the F.A.E.C.T. 
to take full advantage of the present 
opportunity and to unite into one 
national organization all genuine em- 
ployee economic organizations.” 


Guy K. Younc 
Acting National Secretary 
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Are you designing a floor to reflect the per- 
manence and stability of a family residence; 
the distinguished surroundings of a top-flight 
hotel; the dignity of a public building: the 
reassuring cleanliness of a hospital; or the fine 
merchandise of a leading store? If so, consider 
terrazzo. 


The terrazzo floor shown here harmonizes 
perfectly with the decorative treatment of the 
room. Its design is restfully beautiful . . . its 
dignity obvious. For terrazzo follows the 





| Quiet Meanty and Rich Dignity 
. . « Achieved in TERRAZZO FLOORS 


architect's design exactly ... and in pre- 
cisely the colors that he specifies. 

Terrazzo harmonizes with its surroundings 
not only when it is new, but continues to be 
fitting and proper through the years. Made 
with portland cement and marble chips, it is 
durable as concrete. It withstands hard usage. 
It is easy to clean and inexpensive to maintain. 
Its appearance remains the same as the years 
roll on. 

Whatever the type of building, a terrazzo 
floor is a satisfactory floor. A4 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


1406 G STREET NW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 












Guptill’s 


They laughed when I told them 
I'd win the Competition ---They 
didn’t know I had a copy of 
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IN SKETCHING 








AND RENDERING 





INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTERS, PART If 12. 


3 

ELEMENTS OF WATER 14. 
COLOR PAINTING 15. 

16 

1. The Choice of One’s Pigments ie 
2. Other Items of Equipment 18. 
3. Paper, Its Virtues and Its Faults 19. 
4. Mounting or “Stretching” Paper 20 
5. Exercises in Wash Manipulation 21 
6. Pigment Acquaintance Exercises 22 
7. Color Facts vs. Color Theories 23 
8. Hues, Values, and Intensities 24. 
9. Making and Using Color Charts 25 
10. Color Illusions: Visual Phenomena 26 
11. Some Pointers on Color Harmony + 4 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


with an 


BY JOHN FLOYD YEWELL, A. [L. A. 


Minglings and Their Application 


. The Representation of Textures 


Profiting from the Photograph 
Vital Help from Other Artists 


. On Alterations and Corrections 


Still Life In Wash and In Color 
And Now for Outdoor Sketching 
More About Sketching Outdoors 


20. Trees and Like Landscape Features 
21. More About Tree Representation 
22. A Word on the Garden and Lawn 


. Pointers on Skies and Clouds 


On Stipple, Spatter, and Spray 


. The Treatment of Reflections 
. Emphasis, Distance, Detachment 
27. Unusual Materials and Methods 
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CHAPTERS, PART II 


ARCHITECTURAL REN- 
DERING IN COLOR 


. Representing Parts of Buildings 

. Random Thoughts on Composition 
. Cutouts: An Aid to Composition 

. Rendering the Complete Structure 
. The Residence and Its Setting 

. Treatments of Larger Buildings 

. Buildings of the Skyscraper Class 

. Next We Come to the Elevation 

. Sketching and Rendering Interiors 
. Handling the Interior Elevation 


. Furniture and Lighting Fixtures 


. People, Automobiles, Accessories 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


[tll Help You 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Please make me sure of doing a swell competition drawing by 


supplying me subito with one copy of that colossal compendium 


ing and Rendering. The enclosed ten bucks ($10.00) says that 
I’m serious about this—so hurry, hurry, hurry. 


Better Have 


Name 


Address 


it Handy! 


350 BIG PAGES; the text crammed with helpful in- 
struction in the teehnique of drawing and painting 
in COLOR, the plate pages sparkling with faithful 
reproductions of the work of many artists and ren- 
derers whose skill in COLOR handling will inspire 


both beginner and advanced student. 


195 FULL PAGE PLATES; most of them costly re- 
productions in full COLOR—many of them pre- 
pared especially for this book by the author to give 
systematic and comprehensive instruction in COLOR 
theory, composition, and technique, by means of 
easily understood charts and step by step diagrams 
—more of them by recognized leaders in the field of 


COLOR sketching and rendering. 


70 TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS; drawn by the author 
to clarify points brought out in the text as to mate- 
rials, equipment and methods of working in COLOR 
with brush, air-brush, pastel, etc. They also bring out 
graphically and vividly the tricks of technique and 
refinements of composition that might otherwise 


escape one’s attention. 


A COMPLETE INDEX;; in addition to the 350 pages 
mentioned above. This feature will make the volume 
of maximum usefulness to the student of COLOR, 
saving him time in looking up illustrations or text 
matter covering what he is interested in at the mo- 


ment—and the author, an experienced teacher, knows 


what needs to be indexed. 
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THIS VOLUME was first conceived as a text and 
reference book for the person primarily interested in 
Architectural Rendering in COLOR. In its final 
form, however, while still ideal for that purpose, its 
scope has been so enlarsed that it offers a vast fund 
of information on practically every phase of repre- 
sentative painting in water COLOR and related 
media. Step by step, the text leads through particu- 
larly complete elementary chapters to later profes- 
sional considerations. Every point is fully explained 
and graphically illustrated. Numbered exercises are 
offered for the student forced to work without a 


teacher. 


IN ADDITION TO an exhaustive text and scores of 
drawings by the author, the book is embellished 
with examples of COLOR drawings by such well 
known artists and renderers as Birch Burdette Long, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, Ernest Born, Millard Sheets, 
J. Floyd Yewell, John Wenrich, Schell Lewis, Chester 
B. Price, Carroll Bill, E. Donald Robb, H. Raymond 
Bishop, Paul Watkeys, Frederick R. Witton, Francis 
Keally, Otho McCrackin, Hughson Hawley, James 
Perry Wilson, Robert Lockwood, Jean Jacques Haff- 
ner, Harry Sternfeld, Camille Grapin, and a host of 


others. 


ONLY AN EXAMINATION of this remarkable vol- 
ume can reveal its wealth of content. Use the coupon 
above and see for yourself. It is well worth double 


the price at which it is offered. 


$10 a Copy 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Cathedral in Mexico City as sketched on the spot in Pencil by George H. 
Sherwood of Boston, Massachusetts. The bright sun of Mexico is well handled 


Lowthor pe School 
Announces Scholarship 


The Lowthorpe School announces for 
the coming year a Scholarship amount- 
ing to the cost of tuition ($500), 
which will be given to a woman who 
wishes to study Landscape Architec- 
ture. Candidates for this Scholarship 
must be over twenty-one years of age, 
and must have their bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution, or ex- 
perience which has fitted them to un- 
dertake professional training in this 
held. 

The award will be made after care- 
ful consideration of the personal rec- 
ord of the applicant. Those interested 
should send their qualifications to 
John A. Parker, Director, Groton, 
Massachusetts. 


A New Journal for 
Northwest Architects 


We welcome to the fold a new 
architectural journal, the Northwest 
Architect, published by the Minne- 
sota Association of Architects and 
edited by H. W. Fridlund, who is also 
Secretary of the Association. 

This publication is to serve as the 
official organ of the Association. Its 
purpose is to maintain the members’ 
interest and to coordinate and further 
certain educational, legislative, and 
social aspects of the architectural pro- 
fession peculiar to the Northwest. 

We wish to add our congratulations 
to the many others already received by 
this much-needed publication which 
made its bow to its public with its 
first issue last December. 
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Syracuse University 
Summer Session 


The Department of Architecture of 
Syracuse University announces that it 
will conduct a series of summer 
courses beginning July Sth and ex- 
tending over the following six weeks. 

The courses offered are the Elements 
of Design and Theory of Architecture, 
Introduction to Construction, Mate- 
rials of Construction, Freehand Draw- 
ing, and Architectural Design. 

A bulletin may be obtained upon 
request to the Director of Summer 
Sessions, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y. 


F.A.E.C.&5T. School 


Curriculum Announced 


The School of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists & Techni- 
cians announces a ten-session course 
for draftsmen in “Department Store 
Planning and Design” to start the first 
week in April. The course will be 
given by Meyer Katzman, who had 
been with R. H. Macy for six years 
and is now engaged in department 
store work in cities throughout the 
country. 

Problems in connection with selling 
methods, merchandise housing, trafhe 
and circulation, space division, fix- 
tures, maintenance, etc., will be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Further information concerning this 
course and the many others in archi- 
tecture, engineering, and chemistry 
offered may be had at the F.A.E.C.T. 
School, 114 East 16th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Penn State 
Summer Courses 


The widespread need for better trained 
teachers and supervisors of art in pub- 
lic and private schools will be met at 
the Pennsylvania State College 1937 
Summer Session by a number of grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses, all to 
be announced in a separate Art Bul- 
letin. These courses include freehand 
drawing and design, the organization 
of teaching material for elementary 
and secondary schools, painting in oil 
and in water color, crafts, the history 
of art, sketching from life, design for 
industrial teachers, modeling, advertis- 
ing art, and research in art education. 

The Art Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State College Summer Session 
will be under the direction of Leon 
Loyal Winslow, and listed among the 
instructors will be names already fa- 
miliar to those engaged in art super- 
vision and teaching: Walter H. Klar, 
C. Valentine Kirby, Hobson Pittman, 
Lee Townsend, Ivan Rigby, Margie 
Coleman Harris, Harold E. Dickson, 
Andrew W. Case. The session will be 
held from June 28th to August 6th. 
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Notes on Washington 
by Alexander Richter 


One of the encouraging characteristics 
of our time seems to be the rapid 
mushrooming of organizations 
throughout the land; encouraging be- 
cause every new organization is a 
blow, willy nilly, at the rugged in- 
dividualism concept, a concept that 
may have had validity in the pre- 
plumbing era, but is now, for most of 
us, defunct as the dodo. There are 
few places in the land where environ- 
ment is more conducive to organiza- 
tion consciousness than Washington, 
with the national headquarters of 
every important labor, technical, 
academic, scientific, and professional 
society of any importance believing 
that in order to justify this im- 
portance they must have a Washing- 
ton Headquarters. In line with all 
this a new organization has been 
formed and has been meeting fort- 
nightly in the Georgetown resi- 
dence of Donald McLachlen, Neil 
Connor and Henry Whitney, all 
pencil pushers with various New Deal 
agencies. Calling themselves “The 
League for Progress in Architecture,” 
they are at present about thirty in 
number, three-quarters of whom are 
architects with the rest lawyers, 
economists, etc. The moving spirit be- 
hind the organization is Henry 
Churchill, formerly of Thompson & 
Churchill of the New York architec- 
tural firm of that name, and more 
recently chief architect of the Green- 
brook Project of Suburban Resettle- 
ment. This group several weeks ago 
launched a campaign against the erec- 
tion of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
as designed by John Russell Pope. 
The Washington Chapter of the 
F.A.E.C.T. is still exuberant over 
the successful termination of the Du- 
rand Case—Durand was fired exactly 
one year ago from the Federal Power 
Commission for alleged inefficiency. 


The Chapter contended that he was 
discriminated against because of his 
organizational activities. After a long 
battle, an impartial board was set up 
to hear the case, and last month is- 
sued a decision in Durand’s favor— 
he went back to work on March 15. 

Breathing the political air in Wash- 
ington induces strange reactions. 
Strange, at least, for architectural 
men who usually are blissfully obliv- 
ious of the political storms that swirl 
about them. Some of the reactions 
have resulted in two well known pen- 
cil pushers spending much of their 
“annual leave” in buttonholing con- 
gressmen to vote against the proposed 
Jefferson Memorial appropriation; an- 
other architect has announced a cock- 
tail party, the guests to pay for the 
cocktails and the loot to go to the 
“Friends of Spanish Democracy.” A 
third participated in a picket line 
which marched one sunny afternoon 
in front of the doggy Renaissance 
building that houses the Italian Em- 
bassy, to protest Italian intervention 
in Spain. 


LeBrun Scholarship 


for 1937 Awarded 


The LeBrun Traveling Scholarship of 
$1,400 for 1937 has been awarded 
to Matthew Lapota of Maywood, IIll., 
winner in a nationwide competition 
for a design of a college library, it is 
announced by Oliver Reagan, chair- 
man of the LeBrun Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Lapota studied architecture at the 
University of Illinois, finishing in 
1936. He placed second in the Na- 
tional Beaux Arts Competition for the 
Emerson prize in 1935. He has worked 
in the offices of Ronald F. Perry, Chi- 
cago architect, since 1930. He lives 
at 511 South Eleventh Avenue, May- 
wood. 

First honorable mention went to 





Hundreds of pieces of linoleum went into the construction of this exact repro- 
duction of the personal flag of Queen Mary. Called a “Linoset,” it was custom- 
built for the Scottish contracting firm of Rowan and Boden for the floor of thetr 
Glasgow office by two skilled craftsmen of the Armstrong Cork Company. 
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Raoul L. DuBrul of 62 Phipps Ave- 
nue, East Rockaway, Long Island, 
N. Y. DuBrul, who was first medal 
finalist in the 1936 Paris Prize compe- 
tition, graduated in architecture from 
New York University in 1934. 

Second mention was received by J. 
Victor Keyes of the Chastleton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., and third mention 
by Harry Greenberg of 682 Mont- 
gomery Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Keyes, finalist in the Rome Prize of 
1936, holds a Fellowship in Architec- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Greenberg took the degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture at New York Uni- 
versity in 1935, 

Each contestant for the prize was 
nominated by a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Lapota 
was the nominee of John S. Van Ber- 
gen of the Chicago Chapter. 

Members of the Scholarship jury, 
besides Mr. Reagan, were: Thomas H. 
Ellett, L. Murray Franklin, Edward S. 
Hewitt, Alfred E. Poor, James Kellum 
Smith, Steward Wagner, and Hobart 
B. Upjohn, president of the New 
York Chapter. 


Final Competitors Chosen 
for Rome Prizes 


As a result of the preliminary com- 
petitions in Architecture and Land- 
scape Architectus* the final competi- 
tors for the Ame.ican Academy in 
Rome Fellowships have been selected. 

In architecture: Clarence P. An- 
drade, Jr., and George C. Rudolph of 
University of Pennsylvania; John J. 
Brady, Manhattan College and Cath- 
olic University; Raleigh T. Daniel, 
Catholic University; Richard G. 
Hartshorne, Jr., Yale; Edward G. 
Rigg, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Arthur R. Williams, University 
of Illinois and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Charles C. Taylor, 
Pennsylvania State College and Prince- 
ton University; and Joseph F. Balis, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

In landscape architecture: John F. 
Kirkpatrick, Cornell University; Ray 
O. Kusche of University of California 
and Harvard, and Paul W. McCloud 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

There were 83 competitors in Ar- 
chitecture and the problem required 
them to execute a design for a col- 
lege in a university. 

In Landscape Architecture there 
were 20 competitors, the problem be- 
ing a design for a State Park. 

The architectural candidates were 
allowed 24 hours for the solution of 
their problem, in landscape architec- 
ture 16 hours were granted. In both 
branches the final competition will ex- 
tend over a veriod of four weeks dur- 
ing the month of April. 





